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y  I  might  givt  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tdl  him  hie  JOte.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue 
predpiee  of  tdUng  uvMaeeed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  teUe  the  crimee 
tf  great  men,  ihep  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  <f  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfiarless.^Dn  Fox. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  MINISTEEIAL  PROGRAMME. 

The  scheme  of  work  for  the  new  session  of  Parliament 
that  was  presented  in  the  Queen's  Speech  last  Tuesday, 
and  aboat  parts  of  which  detailed  information  has  been 
given  with  nnnsnal  promptitude,  is  meagre ;  though,  per¬ 
haps,  it  inclades  quite  as  much  as  the  experiences  of  last 
year  warrant  the  Government  in  expecting  that  it 
ean  achieve.  What  there  is  in  it,  moreover,  is  good  ; 
and  the  only  item  that  was  not  anticipated  by  everybody 
is,  in  its  way,  especially  satisfactoiy.  The  longest  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Speech  is  devoted  to  the  Queensland  slave- 
trade  ;  hut  we  may  fairly  hope  that  very  short  time  will 
he  needed  for  disposing  of  it.  The  murder  of  Bishop 
Fatteson  having  convinced  the  Ministry  of  what  other 
people  alreadv  knew,  that  **  the  name  of  the  British 
Empire  is  dishonoured  by  the  connection  of  some  of  its 
sabjects  with  these  nefarious  practices,"  a  Bill  is  to  be 
hroaght  in  to  increase  the  means  of  counteraction." 
A  short  Bill  will  suffice,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  very 
quickly  be  passed  through  Parliament.  The  Austra¬ 
lasian  slave-traders  hardly  yet  have  acquired  any  “  vested 
interests "  that  can  be  quarrelled  over,  and,  though 
lamentable  apathy  has  been  shown  by  our  legislators 
concerning  this  and  other  branches  of  national  morality, 
there  is  not  enough  sympathy  with  the  wrong-doers  to 
save  them  from  the  rough  handling  the^  deserve,  if  once 
the  matter  is  brought  under  public  notice. 

The  Ballot  Bill  ought  to  be  passed  nearly  as  easily. 
Mr  Forster  is  doubtless  wise  in  separating  from  the 
question  of  secret  voting  the  other  questions  that  were 


time  was  wasted  by  the  facilities  afforded  to  opponents  of 
the  measure  for  repeating  over  and  over  again  their 
objections  to  other  portions  of  the  Bill.  If  the  Ballot  is 
taken  by  itself,  it  will  have  to  be  discussed  by  itself,  and 
all  the  members  who  would  gladly  prevent  its  passing, 
but  who  do  not  say  so  because  their  constituents 
A7e^  their  masters,  will  be  prevented  from  repeating 
^eir  formw  obstructive  policy.  Mr  Forster's  Ballot 
Bill  can  hardly  fail  to  pass  through  the  House  of 
^mmons  before  Easter,  so  as  to  give  time  to  the  Lords 
for  all  the  discussion  upon  it  that,  in  their  wisdom,  they 
think  it  right  to  indnlge  in.  There  is  more  cause  for 
anxiety  about  the  other  half  of  last  year's  Bill,  which  is 
now  to  be  a  separate  measure,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Attomey-Gleneral.  It  ought  to  be  more  searching  and 
comprehensive  than  the  half,  and  half-hearted,  measure 
of  Iwt  year.  It  may  be  made  so,  if  the  Government  and 
the  Liberal  members  are  in  earnest ;  and,  as  so  little  else 
of  important^  is  to  be  brought  forward,  by  the  Ministry 
8  any  rate,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  sorely-needed 
direction  shall  be  as  thorough  as  possible. 
Ihe  four  other  leading  measures  promised  by  the 
ovemment,  however,  are  all  important,  and  will  all 
require  eyeful  discussion.  The  Scotch  Education  Bill, 
^  I  18  substantially  the  same  as  last  year,  will  probably 
no  give  very  much  trouble.  If,  as  is  rumourea,  it  is  to 
V  either  out  of  mere  love  of  mis- 

c  le ,  or  as  a  step  towards  the  introduction  of  deno¬ 


minational  education  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  trouble¬ 
some  enough,  without  doubt.  But,  perhaps,  prudence 
is  working  in  the  Cabinet,  and,  in  that  case,  we 
may  believe  that  Mr  Gladstone  will  not  tread  need¬ 
lessly  upon  ground  on  which  he  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  fall.  There  is  danger  enough  for  him  in  the 
Licensing  Bill,  if  it  is  brought  on  at  all,  and  even  if  Mr 
Bruce’s  "  consideration  "  reduces  it  to  the  narrow  limits 
that  he  seemed  to  indicate  on  Thursday.  In  the  shape 
of  a  Bill  skilfully  devised  for  the  restraint  of  adultera¬ 
tion,  and  aiming  to  do  all  that  a  wise  Government  should 
do  in  the  way  of  seeing  that  the  public-houses  are  kept 
in  an  orderly  way,  the  Licensing  Bill  may  pass  through 
Parliament  and  be  serviceable  to  the  country.  We 
must  wait  to  see  what  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Mines  Regulation  Bill,  and  what  shape  will  be  given  to 
the  Bill  to  be  founded  on  the  Sanitary  Commissioners* 
Report ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  good  fortune  will 
attend  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  both  measures.  We  have  been  promised  great 
things  in  the  way  of  sanitary  legislation  during  this  ses¬ 
sion.  Sanitary  legislation  is  certainly  mneb  wanted,  and 
it  ought  to  be  effected  without  any  of  the  political  acri¬ 
mony  that  seems  unavoidable  in  the  treatment  of  most 
matters  under  our  present  method  of  party  government. 
This  acrimony  is,  unfortunately,  not  dying  out.  *  There  is 
painful  evidence  just  now  of  the  waste  of  energy  and 
mischievous  delay  attendant  on  the  struggles  of  rival 
partisans  over  the  Education  Question.  It  we  can  do 
something  to  secure  ithe  health  of  people's  bodies  with 
less  quarrelling  and  confusion  than  characterise  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  health  of  their  minds,  this  triumph 
of  good  sense  may  have  a  salutary  effect  in  other  ways. 

A  peaceful  session  is  a  thing  very  much  to  be  prayed  ter, 
if  there  is  not  much  hope  of  our  obtaining  it. 

The  hope,  indeed,  is  slight.  If  the  Government  pro¬ 
gramme  is  tolerably  good,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  very 
meagre;  and  many  things  are  absent  from  it  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  will  be  eagerly  asked  for  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months.  The  safety  of  Mr 
Gladstone’s  Cabinet  does  not  depend  alone  upon  what 
it  offers  to  do  for  us.  Its  chief  dangers  are  not  hinted 
at  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  but  they  are  patent  to  every-  • 
body.  Mr  Dixon  has  already  sounded  the  trumpet  for 
a  new  fight  over  the  Englisn  education  difficulty,  and 
Mr  Fawcett’s  Dublin  University  BQl  will  necessarily 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  yet  greater  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  Irish  education.  Perhaps  the  Home  Rule 
party  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  have  much  direct 
influence  upon  Parliament  this  year,  or  in  any  other 
year.  Bnt  it  is  at  least  strong  enough  to  do  great  things 
in  an  indirect  way.  If  Mr  Gladstone's  adherents  are 
not  more  numerous  and  more  obedient  than  they  were 
last  year,  a  few  votes  may  overbalance  them,  and  we  have 
already  had  intimation  that  the  Irish  votes  will  be  given 
to  any  party  or  section  that  favours  the  object  that  the 
Irish  have  so  much  at  heart.  And  if  the  Irish  votes  are 
dangerous,  what  shall  wo  say  of  the  Nonconformist  votes  ? 

Perils  without  number  beset  the  Government.  They 
were  many  and  great  at  the  close  of  last  session,  and 
they  have  been  accumulating  during  the  recess.  The 
crabbed  language  used  by  Sir  Gladstone  on  Tuesday 
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are  conolosire.  The  protofcbl 'provides  for  a 


*«nuiiciatioa 


ef  the  chnm  to  indirect  Or  e(m6e^ftienti^l  daflkiges,  in  the 
event  of  an  amicable  settlement ;  and  the  preamble  of 
the  T^e^lty  declares  it  to  be  an'amlcflble  settlement.  Them 
cannot  remain  *a  dbnbt  that  according  to  *  the  obvious 
agreement  between  the  parties,  the'clahn  to  consequefitial 
damages  was  withdrawn,  and,  therefore,  does  not  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the ‘arbitrators. 

Bet,  says  the  -Amerioan  press,' if  the  Engliefc  case  be 
so  strong,  why  not  go  before  'the  arbitrators,  and  allow 
them  to  out  out  the  irrelevant  demands  ?  The 'argument 
is  plausible,  because  it  miSses  the  'whole  point  of  the 
English  case.  Suppose— ^atid  we  purposely  take  an 
extreme  example — ^part  of  the  American  case  had  been  a 
demand  fbr  a  slice  of  Caoiada,  would  *  the  mere  fact  of 
this  inordinate  claim  having  been  made  give  the  arbi¬ 
trators  jurisdiction  over  it?  It  would  be  absurd;  and 
no  more  can  the  English  Government  consent  to  allow* 
the  arbitrators  to  adjudicate  upon,  a  point  that  had  been 
expressly ‘withheld  fiom  their  cogni*ance.  If  snch  a 
point  were  submitted  without  the  consent  of  the  English 
Government,  it  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  bound  by 
the  decision  that  might  be  given.  If  two  persons 
quarrel,  and  submit  the  matter  in  'dispute  *  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  they  do  not  constitute  the  ’  arbitrators  a  court  to 
inquire  into  other  controverted  subjects.  The  analogy 
of  'the  ptocedure  before  onr  •  municipal  courts,  when 
rightly  examined,  enforces  the  general  conclusion. 
Every  court  decides  whether  it  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter  in  dispute,  and,  where  ite  interference  is 
sought  without  right,  the  petitioner  is  dismissed  with- 
‘ont  costs.  But  this  authority  is  'derived  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Crown  over  its  AUlpects,  and  has  no 
■application  to  the  case  of  two  independent' Etartes.  The 
Court  of  Arbitrators,  appointed  under ’the  Alahamn 
Treaty,  was  not  invested  with  u  rCVing  ‘power  to 
examine  all  questions  that  might  be  brought  before 


THE  ALABAMA  DIFFICULTY. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  present  serious  phase 
of  the  Alahamu  controversy  to  what  extent) the  EkigUsh 
Government  consented  to  meet  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  English  Cabinet  agreed,  in  the 
event  of  the  arbitrators  deciding  that  it  had  been  guilty 
of  negh'gence  in  permitting  the  Alabama  and  other 
vessels  to  prowl  on  the  high  seas,  to  pay  not  only  the 
value  of  the  property  destroyed,  but  the  expense  of  the 
cruisers  sent  out  to  put  an  end  to  the  depredations.  It 
is  qnite  true  that  the  mischief  done  by  the  Alabama 
extended  beyond  the  actual  cases  of  ships  captured  or 
destroyed  by  it.  It  is  true  that  merchants  would  have 
refrained  from  sending  out  their  ships,  that  they  would 
have  transferred  them  to  foreign  owners,  or,  if  they  ven¬ 
tured  to  send  them  to  sea,  must  have  paid  a  heavy 
insurance.  It  is  also  possible  that  one  of  the  oon- 
seqnenccs  of  the  privateering  may  have  been  to  prolong 
the  war.  The  fact  is  that  every  act  of  good  or  bad 
conduct  has  endless  and  incalculable  results,  some 
of  which  are  visible,  but  others  cannot  be  traced. 
The  water  discharged  by  a  river  into  the  sea  may 
be  traced  for  a  short  distance,  but  soon  mingles 
with  the  ocean.  Every  system  of  law,  therefore,  has 
generally  drawn  a  line,  and  said,  “  Beyond  that  we  cannot 
ostimate  the  injury  caused  by  misconduct.*'  Under  the 
name  of  consequential  damages,”  or  some  equivalent 
phrase,  municipal  law  refuses  to  launch  forth  into  the 
boundless  i:‘egion  of  conjecture,  opened  up  by  an  attempt  i 
to  trace  to  the  last  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing. 


withdrawn  before  a  settlement  oonW  be  made.  What  ia 
of  the  last  importance  is,  that  President  Grant  should 
see  it  in  the  same  light ;  and  that  the  American  people- 
should  understand  that  our  Government  hatd  no  alter* 
native  but  to  make  the  friendly  representation  sent  to 
Washington.  The  only  other  course  open  to  our 
Government  would  have  been  less  courteous,  lesi 
friendly,  and  more  likely  to  lead  to  future  quarrels. 
They  might  have  sent  in  With  their  cade  a  fcrBdal 
protest  against  the  considerations  of  ’  the  indirect 
losses,”  and  a  statement  that  they  would  not  oen* 
sidfer  themselves  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
trators  upon  a  subject  not  referred  'to  -them,  but 
lying  wholly  outside  the  Ccope  of  their  al'biteatidn. 
By  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  stating  its  view 
to  the  American  Government,  Mr  Gladstone  has 
taken  the  course  suggested  'by  a  desire  to  mafhitain  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  United  'States. 
deeply  regret  that,  whether  for  electioneerlBg  or  any 
other  purposes.  President  Grant's  Cabinet  should  have 
proposed  a  case,  out  of  which  there  was  no  escape  but 


Besides  the  analogy  of  municipal  law,  the  English 
Government  in  refusing  all  along  to  entertain  the  claim 
for  consequential  damages,  was  supported  by  a  prudent 
desire  to  arrive  at  a  settlement.  Claims  that  from  their 
nature  do  not  admit  of  accurate  determination  are  sure 
to  lead  to  misunderstandings,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that^  if  claims  for  consequential  damages  had  been 
admitted  by  the  British  Government,  tlie  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  would  have  utterly  failed  to  satisfy  one  or 
both  of  the  parties. 

But,  apart  from  that,  the  English  Government  was 
making  concessions :  it  was  submitting  to  be  tried  by  ex 
post  facto  laws,  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  it  conceded  one 
doubtful  point  against  itself,  it  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
BO  extravagant  a  claim  as  Mr  Sumner's  would  be  rejected. 
The  Alabama  Treaty  was  recognised  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  a  compromise,  but  if  the  American  case  be 
correct,  the  United  States  have  conceded  nothing  except 
to  go  before  arbitrators,  instead  of  assessing  damages, 
and  enforcing  payment  themselves.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
have  l^en  better,  ns  Mr  Eastwick  said,  to  have  inserted 
a  special  clause,  renouncing  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  all  claims  to  consequential  damages.  But  it  is 
easy  to  bo  wise  after  the  event,  and,  moreover,  if  any 
extravagant  claim  made  in  the  course  of  discussion  may 
bo  brought  forward,  unless  it  is  expressly  negatived  in 
the  Treaty,  the  task  of  diplomatists  would  be  made  very 
difficult.  But  the  language  of  the  eighth  protocol,  and 
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the  new  reformation. 

Up  to  the  present  the  “  Old  Catholic  **  movement  has 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  Germany.  In  .the 
^ntraral  address  he  delivered ‘before  the  University  of 
Muiuch  on  the  23rd  of  December  last,  in  his  capacity  as 
rector,  Dr  Dollin^r  characterised  the  do^a  of  papal 
infallibibty  as  “  a  declaration  of  war,”  specially  directed 
“against  German  science  and  German  intellect.”  It 
he  declared,  ”  promulgated.  onZy^  to  checkmate  the 
Gennans,  and  to  serve,  so  to  spe^,  as  an  antidote 
against  inconvenient  German  investi^tions.”  The 
^nerable  leader  of  the  “Old  Catholic”  party  has, 
doubtless,  unduly  limited  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
dogma ;  but,  perhaps,  all  that  he  really  meant  was  to 
claim  for  Germany  the  honour  of  being  the  chief  offender 
against  whom  it  Was  hurled.  This  interpretation  of  his 
language  is  supported  by  the  sketch  that  he  gave  in  the 
same  address  6f  the  historical  genesis  and  development 
of  the  newly-defined  doctrine.  It  was  “  a  society  origi¬ 
nally  formed  ’  in  Spain,”  he  stated,  refeiring,  of  course, 
to  tne  Jesuits,  that  first  “  proclaimed  the  principle  of  the 
subjection  of  huutan  will  and  human  intellect  to  the 
autnority  of  a  person  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  head 
and  centre  of  Christianity.  The  hostility  to  all  free 
inquiry  which  resulted  from  this  doctrine,”  Dr  Ddl- 
linger  went  on  to  remark,  was  first  directed  against 
natural  science,  and  gained  some  partial  successes,  but 
was  in  the  end  defeated  at  every  point.  NoWj  the  science 
of  history  is  attacked.  .  .  Time  will  show  whether 

history  is  to  be  beaten  where  natural  science  w'as  vic¬ 
torious.”  It  will  be  observed  that  the  point  of  view 
from  which  Dr  Dollinger  regards  the  controversy  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  is  that  of  the  historian  zealously 
anxious  to  discharge  his  duty  thoroughly  and  honestly  ; 
and  it  is  in  that  light  that  the  evil  effects  inseparable 
&om  snob  a  dogma  would  naturally  present  themselves 
in  their  darkest  hue  to  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  historical  research.  The  belief  in  papal  infallibility, 
he  clearly  sees,  is  incompatible  with  the  function  of  the 
historian;  its  “inevitable  consequence  would  be  the 
bankruptcy  of  historical  investigation,  general  scepti¬ 
cism,  and  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  all  historical  research.”  But  our  principal 
reason  for  quoting  these  passages  from  Dr  Dollinger’s 
address  is  to  show  that  tne  leader  of  the  “  Old  Catho¬ 
lics  ”  has  lately  taken  up  a  more  advanced  position  than 
he  occupied  when  the  opposition  to  the  Vatican  Council 
was  first  organised.  He  has,  indeed,  made  astonishing 
progress  since  the  year  1864,  when  he  joined  with  the 
other  theological  professors  of  Munich  in  publicly  excom¬ 
municating  his  colleague.  Professor  Frohschammer,  from 
his  fellowship,  for  giving  expression  to  opinions  not 
essentially  different  from  those  enunciated  in  this 
rectorial  address.  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,  and 
Dr  Dollinger’s  first  step  has  been  a  large  stride.  The 
right  direction  has  been  given  to  the  movement,  and  we 
may  hope  that  its  progress  will  be  rapid. 

^  We^  can  hardly  imagine  a  liberal  movement  of  any 
kind  in  which  France  should  take  little  or  no  part, 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  cause  of 
the  ‘  Old  Catholics,”  notwithstanding  the  intensely  con¬ 
servative  ring  of  the  name  they  have  chosen,  is,  in  its 
way ,  a  liberal  cause.  It  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Liberal  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  who 
^  strenuously  protested  against  the  validity  of  the 
Vatican  Conncil,  and  so  keenly  ridiculed  the  dogma  of 
'^^sllibility  of  the  Pope  before  its  promulgation, 
would  unanimously  abandon  P^re  Hyacinthe,  and  follow 
e  example^  of  Pere  Gratry.  They  could  hardly  all 
^e  found  it  so  easy  to  efface  themselves,  as  the  latter 

til  ’  T  fbe  decree  of  an  assembly  which 

6y  had  previously  denounced  as  destitute  of  authority, 
ere  are  obvions  reasons  why  the  opponents  of  this 
**  doctrine,  as  Pere  Gratry  designated  the 
a  bility  dogma,  have  not  sooner  begun  to  declare 
situation  of  France  has  absorbed 
w  ole  attention  of  her  sons,  whether  laymen  or 
entire  period  that  has  elapsed 
A  ft  1  ®  hnndred  and  forty-five  Roman  bishops 
ed  that  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  was 


an  indispensable  item  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  No 
sooner  is  the  severe  pressure  partially  mitigated  than 
France  gives  promise  of  supplying  a  contingent  of  somo 
kind  or  other  to  the  “  Old  Catholic  ”  party.  We  mast 
confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  attitude  that  Dr  Michaud,  Vicar  of  the  Madeleine^ 
acting  apparently  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  tho 
liberal  Ronsan  Catholic  clergy  of  Paris,  has  assumed.. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  adopted  a 
more  decided  and  a  more  honourable  course  of  action  «■ 
The  Abb4  Michaud  has  evidently  delayed  his  resignation 
too  long,  and  the  reasons  he  assigns  for  the  step  he  has^ 
at  last  been  driven  to  take  are  not  all  of  a  nature  to  win. 
respect.  In  the  letter  that  he  has  addressed  to  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Paris,  he  complains  that  tho  Archbishop  has^ 
taken  up  an  “  unmistakable  position,”  and  rendered  it 
impossible  either  for  layman  or  priest  “  to  harbour  anjr 
delusion  on  the  subject  ”  of  the  papal  infallibility.  ‘‘  Yoix 
not  only  insist,”  he  says  to  the  Archbishop,  “  that  they' 
shall  outwardly  conform  to  the  new  dogmas,  Imt  that  they 
must  feel  an  inward  belief  in  them.”  It  is  painfully  clear 
that  the  Abb4' Michaud  would  have  submitted  to  what 
he  calls  “Osesaro-Papism,”  if  simple  acquiescence  had 
been  enough ;  personal  b^ef  alone  was  what  he  felt  to 
be  an  tmendurably  exacting  demand.  And  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  to  find  him  contrasting  his  own  conduct  with  that 
of  “  those  priests  and  bishops  who  publicly  accept  the 
new  dogmas  whilst  they  laugh  at  them  in  private;”  and 
I  asking  “  which  shall  be  considered  the  most  guilty  at 
the  day  of  judgment  ?  ” 

But  casuistical  sophistication  so  pervades  the  studies 
and  life  of  ecclesiastics  that  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
blame  the  Abb4  Michaud  very  severely  for  the  bluntness 
of  the  moral  sense  that  his  letter  exhibits.  Another  excuso 
may  be  put  forward  for  him.  He  appears  to  have  enter¬ 
tained  a  high  reverence  for  M.  Darboy,  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  and  to  have  learned  from  him  that  he 
might  officially  te€u:h  what  he  did  not  believe  without 
any  injury  to  his  conscience  or  loss  of  self-respect.  In 
the  last  interview  that  the  Abbe  had  with  M.  Darboy,  he 
tells  us  that  the  Archbishop  addressed  him  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  :  “  Belonging  to  the  army,  it  is  obvious  that 
you  cannot  rebel  against  your  chiefs,  nor  attack  the  Pope, . 
who  is  stronger  than  you  are.  You  must,  therefore, 
outwardly  and  in  your  official  acts  submit  to  that  infalli¬ 
bility  and  that  council.  As  to  its  being  binding  on  your 
conscience,  you  have  intelligence,  experience,  and  honesty, . 
to  know  perfectly  well  what  to  think,  &c.”  The  man 
who  could  accept  such  advice  and  act  upon  it,  without 
suspecting  that  it  was  morally  and  logically  unsound,  is 
manifestly  unfitted  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  any  liberal 
movement.  Still,  the  Abbe  Michaud  has  given  strong^ 
proof  that  he  has  not  entirely  lost  his  integrity.  It  is 
well  that  the  Archbishop  has  not  been  able  to  compel 
him  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Tho 
beginning  is  small,  we  must  confess,  but  it  is  a  beginning, 
and  we  are  so  far  thankful.  We  regret  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Old  Catholic  ”  movement  among  the  French 
clergy  are  not  promising  for  the  present,  but  we  confi¬ 
dently  hope  and  anticipate  that  they  will  be  brighter  in 
the  future. 


WEST  AFRICAN  ANNEXATION. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  know  of  the  slightest  advantage 
accruing  to  us  from  our  possessions  on  the  coast  ok 
Guinea  r  For  ourselves,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  after 
inquiry,  that  we  have  failed  to  discover  any.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  trade  with  these  possessions.  Our  colonies, 
settlements,  and  protectorates  stretch  along  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  West  African  coast,  and  our  commerce  with^ 
them  all,  imports  and  exports  taken  together,  amounted 
in  1870  to  less  than  a  million  and  a-half  sterling.  ^  Thia 
seems  a  result  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  our  mainteii- 
ance,  much  less  our  extension,  of  so  long  a  line  of  terri¬ 
tory,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  climate 
of  this  region  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deadly  in  tlie  world 
to  Europeans — so  deadly  is  it,  in  fact,  that  two  years 
military  service  there  counts  as  three,  and  entitles  the 
soldier  to  a  year’s  leave  of  absence.  In  truth,  war  and 
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pestilence  are  much  more  prevalent  than  industry  alon^ 
the  Gold  Coast.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  trade  is 
increasing,  but,  even  if  it  is,  it  does  not  need  our  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  long  line  of  seaboard.  It  could  best  be  carried  on 
from  a  few  centres  judiciously  chosen.  There  is  no  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  trade,  such  as  it  is,  could 
not  be  pursued  if  we  had  not  a  single  fort  on  the  coast. 
For,  except  at  Lagos,  the  articles  of  which  it  consists 
are  the  raw  productions  of  the  country, — bennie  seed, 
eocoa-nuts,  gum  copal,  hides,  and  pulm  oil.  The  fact  is, 
these  settlements  were  established  for  far  other  than  legiti¬ 
mate  commercial  purposes,  and  commercial  purposes  have 
had  but  little  to  do  with  their  maintenance.  Our  first 
appearance  in  Guinea  was  as  slave-dealers,  and  it  was 
the  better  to  carry  on  the  slave-trade  that  we  took  pos¬ 
session  of  convenient  points  on  the  coast.  Afterwards, 
when  we  came  to  recognise  the  true  nature  of  that 
horrible  traffic,  and  took  measures  in  our  national  capa¬ 
city  to  put  it  down,  we  retained  our  possessions  and 
even  extended  a  protectorate  over  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  in  the  hope  of  being  thus  able  to  keep  off  the 
slave-ships.  Whether  our  policy  was  wise  or  efficacious 
may  be  disputed,  but  at  least  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
our  intention  was  good.  It  is  surely  time  now,  however, 
to  reconsider  the  matter.  The  United  States  have 
emancipated  all  their  slaves,  and  Brazil  has  just  passed 
a  law  which  ensures,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the 
extinction  of  slavery  in  that  empire.  There  remains, 
therefore,  but  one  market,  Cuba,  open  to  the  slave- 
trader  of  the  West  African  coast.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  result  of  the  civil  war  now  desolating  Cuba 
will  bo  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  island  also. 
But  even  if  it  should  not  be,  it  may  well  be  asked  if 
we  are  bound,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  carrying 
off.  of  negroes  to  the  Cuban  plantations,  to  keep  up 
oar  West  African  settlements.  If  we  really  succeeded 
in  preventing  their  being  carried  off,  and  could  devise  no 
other  way  of  doing  so,  many  would,  no  doubt,  return  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  not  succeed  in  preventing  it.  Indeed,  there 
scorns  but  too  good  reason  for  believing  that  our  settle¬ 
ments  themselves  are  largely  used  at  this  moment  as 
agencies  for  the  trade.  Again,  our  presence  on  this 
coast  is  constantly  involving  us  in  hostilities  with  the 
natives.  Now  if  the  hope  of  merely  checking  the  slave- 
trade — for,  as  wo  have  said,  we  do  not  prevent  it — justifies 
us  in  carrying  on  these  wars,  it  ought  to  justify  ns  much 
more  in  intervening  in  Cuba.  There  would  be  reason, 
from  this  point  of  view  of  those  who  would  maintain  our 
settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  such  a  measure  as  that. 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  United  States  would  have 
been  glad  any  time  during  the  past  two  years  to  join  us 
in  our  intervention,  and  therefore,  almost  without  firing 
a  shot,  we  could  have  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  the  West 
African  slave-trade.  Yet  we  have  not  done  so.  And 
wo  were  right.  Even  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  not 
justify  our  intervention  between  Spain  and  her  colony. 
But  it  is  to  Cuba,  if  anywhere,  that  our  attention  in 
this  matter  ought  to  be  turned.  If  we  close  the  Cuban 
market,  we  take  away  the  last  motive  fur  exporting  slaves 
from  West  Africa  ;  out,  while  that  market  remains  open, 
wo  may  rest  satisfied  that  attempts  will  be  made  to  supply 
it,  and  that  our  efforts  to  defeat  such  attempts  will  but 
aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  slaves.  It  is 
evident,  indeed,  that  our  operations  in  Africa  must  always 
remain  futile,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  conquer  the 
whole  continent,  for  throughout  its  length  and  breadth 
outside  our  own  dominions  slavery  everywhere  prevails. 

It  being  thus  clear  that  our  West  African  possessions 
are  unprofitable  commercially,  and  useless  as  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  slavery,  the  question  is  forced  upon 
us,  what  can  have  induced  the  present  Government  to 
purchase  from  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  his  rights  and 
protectorates  over  this  coast  ?  We  are  unable  to  suggest 
an  answer.  The  position  is  of  no  strategic  value,  nor 
is  Holland  a  Power  from  which  we  apprehend  an  attack. 
We  are,  therefore,  utterly  at  a  loss  for  the  motive  which 
led  the  Foreign  Office  to  add  to  our  responsibility  and 
our  expenditure  in  that  region.  It  is  said,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  Dutch  possessions  were  mixed  up  inextricably 


with  our  own,  and  that  they  thus  caused  endless  quarrels 
between  the  tribes  of  either  dominion,  and  favoured  smug, 
gling;  This  would  have  been  a  very  good  reason  for  a  fresh 
division  of  territory,  or  a  friendly  agireement  to  obviate 
differences,  as  it  would  also  have  furnished  grounds  for 
a  customs'  union.  But  we  cannot  see  that  it  supplies 
an  argument  for  increasing  our  liabilities.  If  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  jurisdictions  was  inconvenient  to  us,  it  must 
have  been  equally  inconvenient  to  the  Dutch.  And, 
therefore,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  they  would  have  been 
ready  to  meet  us  had  we  made  them  any  reasonable  pro¬ 
posal.  Indeed  they  proved,  a  few  years  ago,  that  they 
wore  ready.  But  even  if  they  would  not,  there  is  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  receive  from  us  a  cession  of  our 
dominions  on  this  coast.  At  any  rate,  we  protest  against 
the  policy  which  is  now  introduced.  Our  Empire  is 
already  large  enough  to  tax  all  our  energies  to  their 
fullest  extent.  We  object  to  burdening  ourselves  with 
fresh  negro  tribes,  in  addition  to  tne  innumerable 
peoples  and  races  for  whose  welfare  we  have  already 
made  ourselves  responsible.  We  object  to  this  annexa¬ 
tion  again,  because  it  is  made  in  consideration  for 
money.  It  ill  becomes  Liberals  to  set  an  example 
to  the  world  of  purchasing  men  and  women  with  the 
soil  on  which  they  live  as  if  they  were  sheep  and  oxen. 
Nor  does  it  commend  itself  any  the  more  to  us  because 
the  people  thus  bought  and  sold  are  Africans  and 
negroes.  It  is  n  Liberal  Government  which  has  done 
this  thing,  and  we,  who  keep  them  in  office,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  if  we  permit  the  barter  to  be  carried  out. 
The  affair  becomes  still  more  objectionable  when  we 
learn  that  the  cession  is  made  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
the  population  ceded,  and  even  of  large  numbers,  if  not 
of  a  majority,  of  the  Dutch  people.  A  delegate  from 
the  King  of  Elmina,  the  territory  in  question,  was  sent 
to  the  Hague  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty,' 
and  public  opinion  in  Holland  seems  also  to  have  been 
against  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  justified  in  demand¬ 
ing  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  actuated  a 
Liberal  and  economical  Government  in  concluding  this 
negotiation.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  sum 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  will 
add  very  appreciably  to  the  taxation  of  the  country.  It 
must,  however,  be  insisted  upon  that  it  is  a  payment, 
and  a  payment,  too,  for  a  purpose  of  which  no  true 
Liberal  can  approve.  Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  increase  of  territory  will  involve  an  increase  of 
expenditure,  and  the  King  of  Elmina's  envoy  spoke 
ominously  of  disturbances  and  hostilities  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  transfer  of  authority.  We  have  had  enough 
of  these  little  wars  and  to  spare,  nor  do  we  want  an 
addition  to  our  discontented  subjects  ;  and  w’hon  we  con¬ 
template  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  for 
whom  we  have  undertaken  to  care,  and  their  diversity  in 
race,  civilisation,  and  requirements,  and  then  cast  a  glance 
at  the  condition  of  our  own  people,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  those  who  would  add  even  a  feather's  weight  to 
our  responsibilities  deserve  grave  censure.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  reasons  for  this  annexation  which  we 
cannot  fathom.  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them. 
We  are  compelled,  however,  to  say  that  the  Foreign 
Office  has  given  us  no  cause  to  take  its  prudence  and 
wisdom  upon  trust.  Certainly  its  management  of  our 
dispute  with  America  is  not  calculated  to  enhance  its 
reputation.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  Parliament  will 
consider  the  matter  well  before  it  gives  this  new  treaty 
its  approval. 


A  TRUE  LIBERAL-CONSERVATIVE. 

We  have  heard  little  for  some  time  of  the  party  of 
Liberal-Conservatives.  They  have  mostly  disappeared 
along  with  the  Adullamites  and  some  other  extinct 
species  of  politicians.  Under  the  drowsy  administra¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  they  buzzed  for  awhile  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  the  fii’st  general  election  put  an  end  to 
them.  They  wore  men  elected  by  Liberal  constituencies, 
but  whoso  sympathies,  if  not  also  their  convictions,  weie 
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•feh  the  Conservatives.  As  is  natui  al  to  men  in  that 
^ition,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  out  two 
^  and  of  representing  both  parties.  Lord  Palmers- 
skill  in  keeping  alive  a  Government  with  the 
minimum  of  principle  and  the  maximum  of  tact  had 
inspired  them  with  an  emulous  spirit,  and  they  thought 
themselves  such  accomplished  fishers  of  men,  that  they 
could  fish  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  at  once.  They 
hoped,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  Liberal  phrases  and 
CoB^rvative  votes,  to  satisfy  all  parties.  Sometimes 
they  took  one  principle  from  the  one  side,  sometimes 
another  from  the  other,  fondly  hoping  that  th^  would  thus 
he  able  to  win  the  ears  both  of  impetuous  Hadicals  and 
of  timid  Conservatives.  Such  a  hash  of  political  creeds 
resembled  the  famous  black  bottle  of  a  country  apothe¬ 
cary.  Into  this  bottle  were  put  the  remains  of  eveiy 
sort  of  medicine  in  his  shop.  When  a  desperately  com¬ 
plicated  case  occurred,  the  apothecary  prescribed  a  dose 
from  the  black  bottle,  trusting  to  nature  to  select  out  of 
many  ingredients  the  one  suitable  for  the  malady.  But 
this  sort  of  physic  did  not  meet  the  taste  of  the  public, 
who  prefer  a  simple  compound.  The  imitators  of  Lord 
Palmerston  came  to  grief ;  for  they  could  not  rival  the 
dexterity  of  the  old  chief,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  ride 
two  horses  at  once. 

Such  are  the  spurious  Liberal -Conservatives  who, 
being  neither  hot  nor  cold,  were  rejected  by  the  con¬ 
stituencies.  But  there  are  some  Conservatives  who  may 
be  called  Liberal.  The  accident  of  birth  or  family 
tradition  early  attaches  them  to  the  Conservative  party, 
and  they  remain  with  it  throughout  life,  in  spite  of  strong 
Liberal  tendencies.  Lord  Derby  has  generally  been 
considered  a  specimen  of  this  class.  Perhaps  a  better 
example  is  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  until  last 
election  the  member  for  Perthshire.  Some  cynical  oppo¬ 
nents  have  said  that  the  Toiy  party  could  be  detected 
by  the  presence  of  prejudice  and  tbe  absence  of  intel¬ 
lect;  but  neither  of  those  tests  would  show  Sir  William 
to  be  a  Toiy.  The  character  of  his  mind  is  one  of  calm, 
luminous  thoughtfulness,  but  somewhat  enfeebled  by 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  He  might  be  described  indifferently, 
as  a  Tory  without  faith,  or  a  Liberal  without  hope — we 
cannot  say  a  Whig  without  hope,  for  who  ever  knew 
any  hope  in  a  Whig  except  the  hope  of  office?  ’It 
would,  perhaps,  be  hypercritical  to  suggest  that  the 
earnestness  of  the  exhortations  he  delivered  on  Monday 
last  to  his  constituents,  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  against  attaching  themselves  rashly  to 
any  political  party,  arose  from  a  feeling  of  regret  at  his 
own  fate.  Although  he  was  a  Conservative,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  would  not  have  been  disturbed  in  his 
sciit  for  Perthshire  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  act  of  party 
fidelity.  When  Mr  Disraeli  went  down  to  Edinburgh, 
before  the  last  general  election.  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell 
presided  at  the  banquet  given  to  him.  For  that  oflfence, 
for  burning  incense  before  Mr  Disraeli,  Sir  William  was 
not  forgiven  ;  and  a  resolution  was  arrived  at  to  oppose 
his  election.  Perhaps  his  experience  may  have  led  him 
to  regret  the  political  gulf  that  separates  him  from  a 
majoiity  of  the  Perthshire  farmers,  who  would  be  only 
^  proud  to  elect  him,  if  he  would  show  the  right  ticket. 

that  may  be.  Sir  William,  in  tones  as  solemn 
as  if  he  were  warning  the  students  against  matiimony 
or  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  exhorted  them, 
‘MR*  tfiat  is  becoming  painfully  familiar,  to 

think  once,  twice,  even  thrice,  before  adopting  any 
party  shibboleth.”  Sir  William  thinks  that  the  party  tie, 
UR  should  be  for  life ;  and  observes  that 

though  changes  of  opinion  are  inevitable,  “  the  reasons 
at  men  give  for  passing  from  party  to  party  generally 
8  ow  that  the  process  is  not  satisfactory,  even  to  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  the  exaggeration  of  a  very  delicate 
sense  of  honour,  for,  although  change  of  party  betrays 
jn  rmity  of  judgment,  and  is  an  emphatic  confession  of 
uman  fallibility,  it  is  a  mistake  to  adhere  to  a  party 
th^  one  has  outgrown. 

he  calm,  judicial  mind,  so  remarkable  in  Mr  Grote, 
tim*  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  is 

AR  *  ^iled  to  party  politics,  unless  it  is  combined, 
in  Mr  Grote,  with  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 


Those  who  desire  the  exact  truth  are  ill-placed  in 
either  of  two  contending  factions.  In  striking  an 
institution,  your  evenly-balanced  mind  would  require 
that  the  amount  of  force  applied  should  be  adjusted 
with  mathematical  accuracy  to  the  obstacle  to  be 
overcome ;  but,  in  practice,  a  statesman  must  not 
quake  when  the  force  is  greater,  as  he  must  often 
be  content  when  it  is  less.  Exquisite  balance  of 
judgment  is  a  most  valuable  element  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  well  as  on  the  bench  ;  but  the  government 
of  a  nation  requires  also  the  force  that  can  only  be  gained 
from  passion.  Ill-regulated  enthusiasm,  with  its  mis¬ 
chievous  or  impracticable  efforts,  and  perverting  influence 
on  the  conscience,  is  undoubtedly  at  all  times  a  nui¬ 
sance,  and  not  seldom  a  danger.  But  judgment,  calm 
and  impartial,  without  force  or  fire,  would  never  make 
any  impression  on  the  abuses  that  politicians  must  re¬ 
move.  It  requires  the  energy  of  an  indignant  majority 
to  sweep  away  the  abases  that  lie  entrenched  in  the  self- 
interest  of  a  minority.  Who  could  conceive  a  great 
standing  iniquity,  like  slavery,  being  abolished  by  men 
of  the  calm  intelligence  of  Lord  Derby,  or  the  cautious 
judgment  of  Sir  W.  Maxwell  ?  Their  feeble  protests 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  slaveholders.  But  there  is 
ample  room  in  political  life  for  both  classes  of  minds, 
the  severely  just  as  well  as  the  generous,  the  calm  and 
judicial  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic. 

Sir  William,  in  his  address  to  the  Edinburgh  students 
last  Monday,  inculcated  his  favourite  virtue  of  impar¬ 
tiality  and  sober-mindedness  in  reference  to  religion  as 
well  as  politics.  But  he  does  not  push  home  his  observa¬ 
tions.  Me  warns  the  students  that  many  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  questions  at  present  vehemently  discussed  may, 
in  the  future,  be  treated  with  as  much  indifference  as 
the  old  Reformation  controversies  are  at  the  present  day. 
But  how  can  that  help  the  student  ?  May  it  not  be 
that  the  earnest  discussion  of  those  questions  now  is  tho 
only  way  of  making  them  obsolete  for  posterity  ?  May 
we  not  be  doing  the  work  that  must  some  time  or  other 
be  done  ?  The  following  sentence  shows  the  timidity 
of  an  over-exact  mind :  “  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
antagonistic  principles  of  faith  and  doubt  have  each  in 
turn  played  a  great  part  in  the  advancement  of  mankind 
in  virtue  and  happiness;  but  when  they  come  into 
collision  in  particular  cases,  the  adjustment  of  their 
respective  claims  is  an  operation  so  difficult  and  deli¬ 
cate,  and  involves  so  many  collateral  considerations, 
that  wise  men  will  probably  not  be  the  first  to 
speak.”  This  is  the  impotent  conclusion  of  too  much 
thinking.  .  If  we  never  moved  until  we  were  Sure 
that  we  were  doing  exactly  the  right  thing,  we 
should  never  change  our  position.  Children  learn 
to  walk,  not  by  waiting  until  they  have  learned  all  the 
possible  errors  in  movement,  but  by  trying  and  blundering 
and  trying  again.  All  forward  movements  are  neces¬ 
sarily  tentetive,  and  he  makes  most  progress,  not  who 
makes  fewest  blunders,  but  who  makes  the  greatest 
number  of  successful  experiments.  Often  in  business 
one  lucky  investment  retrieves  a  dozen  failures,  and  in 
politics  one  great  act  may  do  immeasumbly  more  good 
than  harm  can  be  suffered  by  a  few  mistakes.  In 
politics  the  same  precision  is  not  required  as  in  science ; 
all  legislation  is  more  or  less  in  the  dark,  and  the  best 
lawm^er  is  the  man  that  makes  the  shrewdest  guesses. 
Hence  the  most  important  thing  for  a  politician  is  not  so 
much  a  perfectly  judicial  cast  of  mind,  but  a  sympathy  with 
th©  progress  of  events.  There  are  some  whose  feelings 
make  them  cling  to  tho  past,  others  whose  hopes  are 
centred  in  the  future ;  and  in  a  transition  period,  like 
that  in  which  we  live,  the  want  of  faith  in  the  future  is 
a  fatal  deficiency. 

We  lately  expressed  a  hope,  based  upon  a  general 
knowledge  of  Sir  William  Maxwell’s  mental  tempera¬ 
ment,  though  not  upon  any  specific  information  as  to  his 
views,  that  in  his  position  as  rector  of  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity  he  would  be  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  lady  medical 
students,  and  that  hope  has  not  been  disap^inted.  At 
the  time  of  the  election,  his  opponent.  Sir  Roundoll 
Palmer,  telegraphed  that  he  was  unfavourable  to  the 
medical  education  of  ladies,  but  Sir  W.  Maxwell 
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refdsed  to  state  his  views*  His  election  was,  there¬ 
fore,  of  happy  angary.  Sir  'William  said  there  were 
only  two  arguments  against  the  medical  education  of 
•women,  (1)  cnstom,  and  (2)  that  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  was  unsuitable  to  the  majority  of  women.  Neither 
.of  those  arguments  convinced 'him.  **  I  was  lately  told/’ 
he  said,  “  of  a  countryman  of  our  own  undertaking  a 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  placing  himself  under  the  care 
of  a  female  doctor  in  Italy.  If  I  chose  to  mention  his 
name,  it  would  be  well  known  to  you  all  as  one  with 
which  practical  good  sense  is  associated  no  less  than 
genius ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  his  cure 
justified  his  confidence.”  But  Sir  "VTilliam  holds  his 
©pinion  without  much  enthusiasm,  and  although  he  wishes 
for  women  “  a  complete  medical  education  crowned  by  a 
degree,”  he  sees  lions  in  the  way,  in  the  shape  of  technical 
.difficulties.  And  he  made  one  strange  error  in  saying 
.that  no  Scotch  woman  had  sought  a  medical  education  in 
Edinbargh,whereasof  the  small  number  there — only  ten — 
throe  are  Scotchwomen  permanently  residing  in  Scotland. 
It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  some  probability  of 
teachers  l>eing  appointed  to  give  the  ladies  instruction  in 
the  remaining  branches  of  their  study;  although  Sir 
William  doubts  the  power  of  the  University  to  gpvethem 
/degrees.  We  may,  however,  congratulate  the  ladies  on 
I  Laving  a  rector  whose  influence  will  be  on  the  side 
of  justice  and  liberality;  though  on  this  point  as  on 
.others  we  wish  that  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell 
were  a  Liberal  altogether,  and  not  merely  a  Liberal- 
^X^onservative. 

STATE  NURSERIES. 

This  is  an  age  of  shibboleths.  Professions  of  faith 
■nre  constantly  being  made,  and  rules  of  conduct  laid 
down  with  a  vehemence  tliat  is  often  mistaken  for 
oamestness.  It  is,  however,  soon  discovered  that 
.©nthusiasm  of  this  sort  is  quite  consistent  with  the  very 
vaguest  notions  of  what  is  worshipped  or  condemned. 

'  The  clockmaker’s  daughter,  mentioned  by  Punchy  who 
renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  understanding  by 
the  latter  his  internal  apparatus,  was  rather  above  the 
overage  of  the  class.  She  had  some  notion  of  the  object 
•  of  her  renunciation.  This  is  not  always  the  case  with 
children  of  riper  years.  The  horror  that  has  lately  been 
expressed  in  this  country  against  Socialism  and  Com¬ 
munism  may,  perhaps,  have  impressed  the  unwary  w'ith 
the  idea  that  such  professed  detestation  could  hardly  co¬ 
exist  with  a  decided  tendency  to  Socialistic  views. 
"There  are  but  too  many  proofs  that  those  who  have  been 
loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  such  views  are  quite 
prepared  to  open  the  flood-gates,  if  [only  they  can  by 
these  means  stave  off  reforms  which  threaten  their 
privileges ;  and  msiXij  well-meaning  people  are  once 
more  showing  the  futility  of  mere  good  intentions,  by 
lend  ing  them  their  aid. 

A  circular  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  Chester, 
and  Ripon,  Lords  Shaftesbury,  Lichfield  and  Lawrence, 
'Canon  Kingsley,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  several 
.  other  w’ell-known  philanthropists,  and  recently  issued 
Ly  the  Howard  Association  to  guardians  of  the  poor 
.  on  the  boarding-out  of  pauper  children  is  the  latest 
illustration  of  the  tendency  to  which  we  have  ad¬ 
verted.  Permission  was  granted  to  guardians  in  1870 
Ly  the  Poor-law  Board  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  orphan  or  deserted  children  **  in  suitable  cottage 
liomes.”  The  payment  for  each  child  may  amount 
to  about  five  shillings  per  week,  with  extra  allow¬ 
ance  in  case  of  illness.  Very  stringent  regulations 
are  made  to  insure  the  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual 
•welfare  of  the  child,  and  these  regulations  are  enforced 
by  *‘the  regular  and  kindly  oversight  of  Christian 
ladies.  Some  progress,  w’e  are  told,  has  been  made  in 
oariying  into  practice  the  permission  accorded  by  the 
P^r-law  Board  ;  and  the  circular  before  us  is  issued  to 
stimulate  its  further  adoption.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
objects  of  the  Howard  Association  we  are  in  complete 
sympathy  with  them  ;  and,  what  is  more,  so  far  as  the 
■children  themselves  are  concerned,  the  boarding-out 
iy'stem  is  an  unmitigated  benefit.  If  it  could  be  guaran¬ 


teed  that  the  consequences  of  such  aetkm  would  notpait 
beyond  the  good  done  to  those  iaMnediately  ooncera^ 
we  should  be  amongst  the  naost  hearty  enpporters  of  thi 
movement.' 

Cannot  the  philanthropic  gentlemen:  iwhose  signatures 
are  on  this  address  see  that  the  good  «don©. to  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  least  potent  effhot  .  of  the^  system  th^ 
advocate?’’  Those  who  have  the  exolitsive  benefit  of 
it  are  orphans  and  children  who  have* been  deserted  by 
their  parents,  inclnding  among  the  latter*  children  of 
doubtful  paternity.  The  provision  made  for  the  rearing 
of  these  favoured  ones  is  very  superior^ to  what  most 
working  men  could  afford  for  ‘their  oflihpnng.*  An  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer* with  an  average  family  would  have  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  being  able  to  devote  over  five 
shillings  per  week  to  the  maintenanoe^  of  each  of  his 
children.  He  would  not  even  be  able  in  many  oases  to 
provide  a  separate  sleeping  apartment  fbp»  them.  Wo 
need  hardly  say  that  the*  lowest  class  of  labourers  in 
towns  and  their  families  are  huddled  t<^^er  in  a  way 
•  that  aflbrds  a-  fearful  contrast  to  this  ptrovision  for 
paupers.  What  dock-labonrer^s  child  has  not  reason  to 
wish  that  he  had  been  bom  out  of*  wedlock  and  deserted 
by  his  mother  ? 

The  whole  extent  of  the  evil  caused  by  the  boarding- 
out  system,  and  ont-door  relief  generally, ,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  Favoured  as  we"  are  in  so  many 
respects,  with  mineral  resources  that  are  unrivalled, 
with  a  fine  maritime  situation,  with  va.st  aecnmulations 
of  capital,  with  long  established  security  against  molest¬ 
ation  by  aggressive  neighbours — tb©  great  bulk  of  our 
population  is  in. such  a  low  state, that  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  both  countries  doubt  whether  the 
English  peasant’s  life  is  a. more  desirable  one  than  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  so  poor  and  backward  a  country  as 
Egypt.  If  we  trace. the*  cause  of  this  strange  and 
painful  fact,  we  shall 'find^  that  if  is  mainly  dOe  to  the 
weak  sense  of  parental  responsibility  which  obtains, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  our  poorer  classes  are  utterly 
reckless  in  this  respect;  Now,  the. principal,  engine  for 
the  production  of  this. state  of  mind  has  been, the  constant 
teudgney  of  our  Poor-law  authorities,  to  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  relief  affbrded  to  paupers,.,  and  especially  to 
divest  that  relief  of  all  provisions  known  to  be  obnoxious 
to  its  recipients.  It  cannot  bo.  too  clearly  stated  that, 
if  the  masses  of  our  population  are  not*  to  be  taught  to 
look  to  the  State  for  support,  the  utmost  that  can 
be  done  is  to  offer  them  a  minimum  of '  subsistence 
in  case  of  necessity.  We  can  safely  offer  to  those  who 
require  it  a  refuge  against  starvation,  but  this  can  only 
be  prudently  done  so  long  as  it  is  coupled  with  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  looked  upon  as  irksome.  The  moment 
we  step  beyond  this,  we  offer  a  tempting  bait  to  those 
who  are  hard-pressed  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to 
live  partly  or  wholly  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  and  this 
may  go  on  till  the  whole  difference  in  the  condition  of 
the  industrious  and  pauper  classes  is  levelled,  by  the 
sequestration  of  the  earnings  of  the  former  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  latter.  It  seems  to  be  already  forgotten 
that  the  old  Poor-law  very  nearly  brought  us  to  this 
state.  Is  experience  so  dearly  purchased  to  be  bought 
over  again  ? 

What  sort  of  influence  on  the  sense  of  parental  duty 
is  the  system  we  are  criticising  likely  to  have  ?  A  work¬ 
ing  man  labours  hard  to  make  provision  for  his  children, 
in  case  of  his  death.  A  neighbour  of  his  spends  every, 
farthing  of  his  income,  and  leaves  his  children  a  burthen 
on  society.  Those  children  are  then  brought  up  in  a 
way  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  provident  father,  and  he 
has  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  his  children  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  worse  tended  than  those  of  his  less  con¬ 
scientious  neighbour.  What  motive  is  left  to  such  a 
man  to  provide  for  his  offspring  ?  If  we  take  the  case  of 
an  unmarried  mother,  it  is  still  stronger.  With  women’s 
wages  so  low  as  they  are,  she  can  hardly  earn  for  herself 
and  child  so  much  as  is  allowed  by  the  State  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  child  alone,  if  only  she  w’ill  desert  it. 
Her  very  love  for  her  child  becomes  a  means  for  her 
demoralisation.  She  knows  it  will  be  better  provided 
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policfea  to  be  snbserred  little  inferior  to  the  questions 
which  occiyy  the  diplomacy  of  Europe.  A  mighty 
people  of  mrty  millions  of  thrifty  agriculturists,  of 
;  cunning  artisans,  of  hardy  and  daring  soldiers  and 
sailors,  has  shaken  off  the  thraldom  of  superannuated 
*  tradition,  and  will  not  delay  to  claim  and  to  obtain  tho 
'recognition  which  is  its  due. 

A  brief  summary  of  a  few  of  the  most  important 
ftatures  of  the  great  change  that  has  been  inaugurated 
in  J apan  will  be  the  best  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  spirit  which  guides  the  Government  of  the  Mikado 
as  well  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  reforms  which 
are  in  progress.  To  commence  with  the  fundamental 
question  of  public  education  and  culture,  it  may  not 
be  impossible  that  the  entire  population  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  will  have  acquired  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
.learning!  while  some  European  States  are  still  quarrel¬ 
ling  about  the  comparative  advisability  of  permissive 
ignorance  or  compulsory  instruction.  In  Yeddo  alone 
no  less  than  five  great  colleges,  each  accommodating 
two  thousand  students,  have  b^h  already  established,  in 
which  all  the  branches  of  science  and  all  the  important 
languages  of  the  modem  world  will  be  imparted  to 
Young  Japan  by  native  or  foreign  teachers.  The  study 
iof  foreign- civilisations*  is  especially  recommended  to  the 
I  students*  of  the  Japanese  seminaries,  and  distinguished 
‘'scholars  are  sedulously  employed  by  Government  in 
bringing  the  facts  of  Ekiropeau  histoiy  and  literature 
within  the  reach  of  the  pupils.  The  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  inffuence  which  France  exercises  in  those  distant 
regions  has  caused  the  instructors  in  the  science  of  war 
'to  be  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army,  and  no  less  than  twenty-three  French 
officers  of  experience  and  ability  superintend  the  studies 
of  the  cadets  of  the  military  academy.  Preparations 
are  being  actively  pushed  to  make  the  Japanese  army 
worthy  of  an  age  of  gigantic  armaments,  the  most 
approved  cannon  and  rifles  are  imported  or  fabricated, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  in  the 
absence  of  any  of  those  reactionary  movements  which 
are  always  to  be  dreaded  in  such  wholesale  processes  of 
reform,  will  see  the  effective  strength  of  the  Japanese 
forces  approach  the  figure  of  five  hundred  thousand  well- 
disoiplinod  and  perfectly-equipped  soldiers.  The  Japanese 
have  always  been  fond  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  not  snrprising 
that  naval  affairs  claim  a*  large  portion  of  the  attention 
of  the  authorities. 

An  important  step  towards  the  introduction  of  Euro¬ 
pean  manners  and  industries  is  the  resolution  of  the 
Government  to  send  a  great  embassy  into  all  the  leading 
countries  of  civilisation.  At  the  head  of  the  embassy 
will  be  the  ex-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  present 
Premier,  Iwakura.  Iwakura  used  to  be  the  most  fanatical 
opponent  of  intercourse  with  the  foreigner,  but  is  now  a 
sincere  and  zealous  agent  of  the  Mikado  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  new  system  of  liberty  and  reform.  Along 
with  the  embassy,  twenty-one  young  girls  of  the  noblest 
Daimio  families  will  proceed  to  the  United  States,  and 
will  be  educated  until  womanhood  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  American  young  ladyhood.  Perhaps  better 
models,  in  some  respects,  than  the  belles  of  Saratoga 
might  have  been  discovered  for  the  dusky  maidens 
who  are  to  be  the  pioneers  of  Aryan  civilisation 
among  the  women  of  Japan.  Japanese  husbands  will 
be  apt  to  gamble  at  the  cost  of  “  civilised  **  wardrobes. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  of  the  present  year,  a  number  of 
commercial  treaties  with  leading  foreign  States  will 
come  into  operation.  Under  their  provision  a  notable 
increase  of  commercial  freedom  is  guaranteed,  and  a 
number  of  commodities,  such  as  tea,  rice,  &c.,  which 
were  either  altogether  prohibited  or  hampered  by  restric¬ 
tions,  will  be  allowed  to  be  exported.  Legislation  is 
being  applied  to  some  grave  social  evils  under  which  the 
country  laboui'S.  An  important  measure  that  completes 
the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  jurisdiction  usurped  by  the 
Uaimios  during  the  long  apathy  of  the  Crown,  is  the 
dissolution  of  the  armies  oi  retainers  who  swelled  tho 
pomp  and  maintained  the  authority  of  the  feudal  chief¬ 
tains.  The  Samurai,  as  these  military  vassals  were 
called,  receive  lands  to  cultivate  on  their  own  inde- 


f  r  if  she  rids  herself  of  her  burthen.  Nay,-  more^  when 
thasbrntaW8ea,slie,knpwsthat  she  may  have  as  maay 
Ure  ohUdren,  as  sl>,e  hke^  w.th  the  oertamty  of  their 
l^inv  better  praviOecl.for  tbw  the  average  of  working 
men’s  children.  It  is  significant  that  in  Scotland,  the 
eonntry  froin,w;hwh:  this  system, has,  been  adopM,  the 
proportion  of  iUegjtimate  bir^s  is  conpid^bly  higher 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Need  anything  more  be r  said  to. prove  the  sbort- 
siirhtedness  of  tMs  sort  of  philanthropy  ?  The.  process 
which  is  used  to  cure  misery  in  single  instances— and 
which  may  be  efibetive  so  far' as.  they  are.concemed--is 
rooting  out  that  sejf-dependence  and  self-respect  which 
<;onstitate  the  principal  8timjilas»to  iqdividnal  effort; 
and  is  inculcating  a.  habit  of;  looking  to  others  for  sup¬ 
port  which,  unless  it  is  speedily  checked,,  must  result  in 
the  pauperisation  of  those  of  our  people  who  depend  on 
Tinslnlled  labour.  Even  the  Education  Act  is  being 
tamed  into  a  means  towards  the  same  end.  The  London 
School  Board  is  employing  beadles  to  gather  np  all  the 
^‘gutter  children  they  can  find,  and  sending  them  to 
indostnal  schools*  to  bo  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayers.  They-  have  filled  aJ)  the^eipsting  indus¬ 
trial  schools,  and  a  deputation  from  the.  board  has  waited 
on  the  Home  Secretary  to  ask  his  sanction  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  more  and  the  extension  of  the  existing  ones.  No 
wonder  Mr  Bruce  seemed  aghast  at  the  proposition. 
We  often  have  occasion  te  diflfer-from  Mr  Bruce ;  but 
•his-  reply  on  this  ooousion  seems  to-  us  worthy  of  all 
pieise.  It  appears  that  of  the  children  seat  to  induetrial 
schools  daring  the  last  nine  roonthe  57r  pen  cent,  are 
known  to  have  two  parents  living  and  39  per  cent 
to- have  one  parent.  *‘They  are, to  use  Mr  Bruce’s 
words,  “merely  found  wandering  about  and  neglected, 
er  supposed  to  be  neglected,  hy  their'  parents.  These 
children  are  sent  to  industrial  schools,  to  be  supported 
at  a  cost  of  131.  a  year-  out  of  the.  public  fhnds.  1 
cannot  conceive  anything*  more  utteriy  demoralisiDg 
to  the  parents  of  poor  children  generally  than  that 
they  should  see  their  neighbours’  children,  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  in  a 
neglected  condition,  taken  by  the  school  boards  aod 
lodged,  clothed,  fed,  and  taught  almost  entirely  gra- 
tnitously,  while  the  parents  who  are  only  getting  similar 
wages  to  those  of  the  ohildren  thus  dealt  with  are 
expected  to  do  their  duty  to  their  children  by  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  lodging,  clothes,  and  schooling,  without 
the  smallest  aid  from  the  public.”  It  is  time  that  the 
ratepayers  of  London,  and  the  United  Kingdom  gene¬ 
rally,  should  make  known  their  opinions  on  this  subject. 
If  the  action  of  the  London  School  Board  is  not  promptly 
stopped,  the  number  of  “  gutter  children  ”  will  soon 
render  such  tsixation  necessary  as  will  astonish  the  good 
people  of  the  metropolis.  But  Lord  Lawrence  and  his 
colleagues  have  merely  taken  their  cue  from  the  action 
of  our  Poor-law  authorities.  The  nation  should  decide, 


PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN. 

According  to  all  appearance  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
which  a  jealous  orientalism  used  to  seclude  so  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  influences  of  civilisation,  will  not  long 
lag  ^hind  the  nations  of  the  Aryan  race  in  the  intro- 
execution  of  the  most  sweeping  reforms. 
I  he  Mikado — that  mysterions  personage  of  whom  but  a 
the  journals  of  the  West  used  to  speak 
With  as  scanty  knowledge  as  meidseval  travellers  pos¬ 
sessed  on  the  subject  of  the  mighty  Prester  John — has 
come  forward  with  a  promptitude  of  initiative,  and  an 
en  igh toned  determination  to  leave  no  means  untried  to 
J^ise  his  country  to  a  level  with  the  native  lands  of  the 
^se  and  wonderful  white  man,  which  is  rapidly  trans- 
onning  ^th  the  external  surface  and  the  inner  life  of 
apan.  Yokobamo  is  becoming  a  city  of  cosmopolitan 
commerce.  Yeddo  is  fast  rising  to  the  rank  of  a  metro- 
P  IS  m  which  the  ambassadors  of  g^eat  Powers  will 
oon  nnd  that  there  are  interests  to  be  watched  and 
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pondent  accoant  in  lien  of  the  giTitnities  which  atbi^hed 
them  to  the  cause  of  the  respective  Daimios.  Another 
instance  of  the  influence  of  French  ideas  is  afforded  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Code  Napoleon  as  the  future  code  of 
Japan.  The  reforms  of  the  Mikado  extend  to  ecclesias¬ 
tical  affairs,  and  steps  which  go  very  nearly  to  the  length 
of  disendowment  and  disestablishment  have  been  taken 
against  the  religious  system  of  the  Bonzes.  At  the 
same  time,  the  advent  of  perfect  religions  toleration  is 
confidently  predicted.  It  must  be  agreed  that  such 
tidings  are  calculated  to  excite  the  warmest  interest  of 
all  friends  of  civilisation.  The  **  immovable  East  ”  is 
at  length  in  motion,  and  it  seems  that  no  effort  is  being 
spared  to  compensate  for  the  centuries  that  have  been 
lost  in  torpor  and  inanition. 


THE  WOMAN  MOVEMENT  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

[from  a  correspondent.] 

Three  leading  interests— known  as  the  labour,  license, 
and  woman  franchise  questions — are  urging  themselves 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  Republican  party  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  individuals  that  group  themselves  around 
these  centres  are  by  no  means  exclusively  Republicans, 
but  so  large  a  proportion  are,  that  all  of  them  look  for 
success  through  adoption  into  the  present  Republican 
party,  or  to  a  triple  alliance  which  shall  make  them 
the  core  of  an  irresistibly  strong  new  Republican  party. 
Governor  Washburn,  in  his  recent  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  deals  with  the  license  and  woman  questions  in  a 
way  that  commends  his  diplomatic  statesmanship. 

A  bill  to  enfranchise  women  received  a  tie-vote  in  the 
lower  house  of  that  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  and 
was  prevented  from  passing  to  the  upper  house  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  Before  the  late 
autumn  election,  which  gave  Governor  Washburn  his 
position,  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  Republicans 
to  insert  a  >voman-suffrage  plank  into  their  party  plat¬ 
form.  This  failed,  but  a  public  expression  of  individual 
views  was  obtained  from  most  of  the  leading  official 
candidates  of  the  three  contending  parties,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  Republican  party  was  very  closely 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  or  at  least  had  an 
honest  intention  of  giving  it  a  fair  investigation. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  Governor  Washburn  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  Legislature  a  remarkably  fair  method  of 
testing  the  desire  of  women  to  participate  in  legislation, 
and  the  effect  of  this  participation  in  settling  a  question  to 
which  they  have  given  quite  as  much  thought  as  men  have. 
After  stating  the  ground  occupied  by  the  opposing 
parties — the  one  maintaining  that  the’probability  or  even 
possibility  of  diminishing  the  present  moral  influence  of 
women  ought  not  to  be  incurred ;  the  other,  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  will  only  provide  effective  means  for  more 
completely  utilising  their  moral  and  80sthetic  powers,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  for  developing  and  employing 
their  intellectual  and  economical  capacities — he  frankly 
confesses  his  own  misgivings ;  but  adds  that  many,  by 
whose  moral  feeling  and  intellectual  insight  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  guided,  are  convinced  that  the  proposed 
change  in  the  political  status  of  women  will  be  highly 
advantageous  to  society.  He  points  to  the  unmistakable 
tendency  of  the  age  towards  the  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise,  and  refers  to  the  fear  and  reluctance  with'  which 
it  was  conferred  upon  the  blacks,  adding  that  the  result 
has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  According  to 
the  present  law  of  Massachusetts,  the  licensing  of 
drinking-houses  is  left  io  the  decision  of  the  voters 
in  each  of  the  several  towns.  With  this  in  view, 
Governor  Washburn  says  :  “  There  '  are  some  moral 
issues  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  in  the  solution  of  which  w'oman  has  a  deeper 
interest  than  man,  upon  which  I  should  like  to  have  her 
views  expressed  in  a  more  direct  and  effective  manner 
than  is  possible  under  our  laws  as  they  now  stand.  Her 
especial  mission,  to  mould  the  character  of  the  young 
and  prepare  them  for  the  conflicts  of  the  world,  renders 
her  peculiarly  solicitous  that  snares  and  temptations  may 
be  removed  from  the  path  of  life.  Therefore,  if  the  dis¬ 


tinctive  principles  of  the  present  liquor  law  are'  to  bet 
retained  on  our  statute-books,  I  would  suggest  the 
eminent  propriety  of  so  amending  that.  Act  as  to  permit 
women  to  vote  on  the  question  of  allowing  ale  or  beer  to- 
be  sold  in  the  city  or  town  within  which  they  reside.  In 
this  way  alone  can  we  get  a  full  expression  of  the  public 
will  on  a  matter  of  the  highest  concern  to  the  State  and 
its  citizens.  Such  a  course  w'onld  give  both  the  advo¬ 
cates  and  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  an  opportunity 
to  judge  of  its  practical  workings,  and  thereby  the  com- 
mon wealth  would  be  aided  in  its  endeavour  to  reach  the 
wisest  possible  adjustment  of  the  pending  issue.’* 

If  this  proposition  of  Governor  Washburn  is  carried 
through  the  Legislature,  and  the  franchise  is  conferred 
upon  w'omen  in  this  'particular  question,  two  principles 
are  certain  to  be  established  respecting  the  women  of 
Massachusetts :  first,  that  they  do  desire  to  participate 
in  legislation  upon  those  questions  that  they  have  con¬ 
sidered  ;  and,  secondly,  that  men  do  not  quite  represent 
the  views  of  women  upon  the  drink  question. 

Women,  are  generally  more  disposed  to  legislative  re¬ 
strictions  in  dealing  with  drunkenness  than  men  are. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  wealthier  circles^ 
American-born  women  drink  neither  wine  nor  beer.  Thia 
is  probably  due  originally  to  considerations  of  economy 
rather  than  to  an  analysis  of  results,  but  it  has  put 
women  in  a  position  to  judge  as  non-participants  and 
close  observers  of  the  effects  of  an  expensive  pleasure.. 
The  result  is,  they  have  no  faith  in  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  these  drinks.  The^  see  in  ity 
at  best,  only  a  transient  pleasure,  which  entails  a  heavy 
expenditure — a  pleasure  for  which  they  have  formed  no¬ 
taste,  and  hence  an  expenditure  which  returns  them  no- 
gratification.  This  view  would  present  itself  to  thoso 
women  who  believe  that  habits  of  moderate  drinking  do 
not  contribute  to  the  danger  of  drunkenness ;  but  the 
majority  of  American  mothers  would  prefer  for  the  sake 
of  their  sons  that  total  abstinence  piinciples  should  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  community ;  moreover,  they  desire  their 
husbands  and  sons  to  spend  their  evenings  in  the  family, 
and  dread  any  habits  that  would  incline  them  to  con¬ 
vivial  companies.  Now,  from  one  or  more  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  most  women  are  opposed  to  any  general 
system  of  licensing.  This  question  appeals  very  directly 
to  their  self-interest,  and  gets  an  answer.  They  may  not 
have  troubled  themselves  to  consider  it  as  a  question 
affecting  the  abstract  liberty  of  individuals,  or,  if  they 
have  considered  it  in  this  light,  they  have  set  it  aside- 
with  the  philosophical  statement  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  exercise  his  freedom  in  so  far  as  his  action  does  not 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  other  men.  Whatever  argu- 
ments  may  be  presented  against  a  man’s  placing 
restrictions  upon  his  neighbour’s  individual  habits,  they 
do  not  apply  without  modification  to  the  relations 
between  different  members  of  the  same  household.  The 
wife  has  a  right  to  be  beard  in  matters  of  family 
expenditure,  since  it  affects  her  interest  equally  with 
the  husband’s.  The  mother  is  as  much  interested  as 
the  father  in  the  education  of  the  children,  hence  she 
has  the  same  right  as  he  to  be  heard  in  questions 
which  affect  the  social  surroundings  of  the  family. 
Every  one  must  admit  the  natural  right  of  women  to 
participate  in  the  regulation  of  these  matters,  and 
Massachusetts  women  are  too  keenly  alive  to  their 
interests  not  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of 
direction  if  it  is  offered  them.  They  will  not  ask 
whether  politics  are  suitable  for  women.  The  result 
will  show  that  women  are  eager  to  enforce  their  views 
upon  questions  where  they  see  that  their  interests  are 
involved,  and  that  they  are  indifferent  or  averse  to- 
participation  in  legislation  only  in  those  matters  where 
they  are  ignorant,  and  consequently  unaware  that  their 
interests  are  at  stake.  It  will  also  show  that,  wherever 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  interests  of  men  and 
women,  the  woman’s  side  does  not  get  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  present  system. 

American  politicians  see  that  a  change  in  the  political 
status  of  their  countrywomen  is  close  at  hand,  and  no 
aspirant  for  political  honour  for  the  last  two  years  has 
ventured  to  speak  against  it  further  than  to  say  tho 
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■fcv’  of  women  do  not  desire  the  franchise.  Massa*  la«t  session  to  inquire  into  the  despatch  of  public  l>usines3. 
is  a  little  in  the  load  of  the  other  States  in  this  The  committee  sent  in  its  report,  but  ‘^the  pressure  of 
^”***and  for  the  removal  of  the  political  disabilities  of  business  and  the  circumstances  of  the  session  **  prevented 
men  inat  as  she  was  in  the  demand  for  the  freedom  the  Government  from  acting  upon  it.  It  is  hardly  believable 
enfranchisement  of  the  blacks.  And  those  anti-  that,^  under  these  circumstances,  the  Premier  proposed  the 
^lavery  veterans  remember  very  well  that  only  a  few  of  appointment  of  another  committee  with  the  same  object  I 
the  slaves  wanted  release  from  bondage.  They  looked  If  anything  is  calculated  to  bring  the  Government  into 
about  them,  and  saw  the  free  black  man  worse  off  than  the  contempt,  it  is  the  cowardly  evasion  of  responsibility 
slave.  So  women  look  about  them,  and  see  that  married  which  has  been  so  often  attempted  of  late.  The  West- 
women  have  great  advantages  over  the  unmarried,  and  meath  Committee  will  not  soon  bo  forgotten  by  the 
in  this  way  we  find  that  many  women  declare  against  public;  and,  if  experience  of  this  kind  is  not  sufficient  for 
independence,  and  look  for  advantage  only  through  the  Cabinet,  the  disesteem  in  which  they  are  beginning  to 
servile  subordination.  *  ^  be  held  will  be  well  deserved. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  higher  education  of  women, 

Massachusetts  conmares  unfavourably  with  the  new  and  i 
,^m'dIv.^owinff  Western  States.  Of  the  thirty  colleges  C  O  R  R  F.  S  P  O  N  T)  F.  N  H 


rapidly-growing  Western  States.  Of  the  thirty  colleges 
of  the  country  that  offer  the  degrees  of  6.A.  and 
M.A.  to  women  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  men,  not 
one  stands  on  her  soil.  Her  old  institutions,  walled  in 
with  conservatism,  are  deaf  to  feminine  knocks  and 
entreaties,  while  Wisconsin,  in  the  remote  North-west, 
has  just  added  a  largely  endowed  woman's  college  tc 
her  State  university.  These  State  universities  have 
been  founded  by  land  grants  from  the  general  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  original  design  of  providing  only  for 
the  education  of  men,  but  these  restrictions  are  now 
removed  in  most  of  the  Western  States,  and  this 
woman's  college  has  been  founded  by  the  extra  muni¬ 
ficence  of  the  State  Government,  to  supply  a  shorter 
course  of  study  for  the  women  who  desire  it,  than  that 
found  in  the  university  proper,  but  under  circumstances 
that  furnish  university  instruction,  and  access  to  their 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- 

MRS  WOODHDLL  AND  WOMAn's  SUFFRAGE. 

^  Sir, — One  of  your  contemporaries,  famous  for  its  per¬ 
sistent  attacks  upon  women,  attempted  last  week  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  Movement  by  holding 
up  Mrs  Woodhull  as  a  specimen  or  the  American  advocates 
ot  female  enfranchisement,  and  hinting,  or  more  than  hint¬ 
ing,  that,  if  the  supporters  of  the  movement  in  England 
are  not  already  “free  lovers”  and  the  like,  they  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  become  so.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  who  this 
lady  is,  and  in  what  light  she  is  regarded  in  America. 

That  Mrs  Woodhull  is  a  successful  American  sensa¬ 
tionalist  must  be  admitted.  Her  undue  notoriety  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  and  chiefly  to 
the  unfortunate  one  that  she  can  be  used  to  great  advantage 
by  the  opponents  of  Woman’s  Suffrage.  She  cannot  be 
calleii  a  leader,  for  she  has  no  followers.  Mrs  Woodhull’s 


best  cabinets  and  libraries.  This  female  college  will  take  ^  Woodhull.  Less  than  two  years  ago  she  darted 

rank  with  their  agricnltaral  oolloge,  and  other  schools  l>“W>®  gore  as  a  dashing  broker  in  “  WaU-street  Her 

®  ’  mu*  •  j  un  apartments  and  all  her  appointments  indicated  wealth  and  a 
for  technical  ii^trnction  arts.  This  is,  doubtless,  familiarity  with  wealth.  People  were  astonished  and  sus- 

to  some  extent,  a  case  of  ^  unconscious  cerebration,  pended  judgment.  The  leading  papers  complimented  her 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  positive  effort  to  rank  the  con-  courage,  energy,  and  skill.  Women  were  aisposed  to  be 
ventional  femininity  as  a  trade's  art,  complemental  and  cordially  grateful  to  any  one  who  would  break  down  the 
equal  to  the  various  bread -winning  arts.  Massachusetts  walls  that  separated  their  sex  from  the  chances  for  moneyed 
is  trying  to  allow  femininity  to  assert  itself  through  a  sRccess.  Her  acquaintance  was  chiefly  with  men,  but  this 

moral  rather  than  distinctively  educational  channel.  »  necessity  incident  to  her  businew  position.  The 

publicity  of  her  location  kept  even  unsuspecting  women  away. 
When  Congress  assembled,  she  suddenly  dashed  before  them 
as  the  champion  of  the  claim  that  women  were  already 
enfranchised  by  the  14th  and  15th  constitutional  amendments. 
She  was  not  the  originator  of  this  view  ;it  had  been  previously 
set  forth  by  a  western  lawyer,  but  had  failed  to  get  hold  of  the 


The  Birmingham  School  Board  and  the  Cumulative 
Vote. — The  Birmingham  Town  Council  has  refused  the 
precept  of  the  School  Board  on  the  ground  that  it  contains 


payments  for  fees  to  denominational  schools.  Our  sympathy,  public  attention  ;  so  Mrs  Woodhull  was  accredited  with  the 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  entirely  and  heartily  on  the  side  of  ingenious  discovery',  and  she  managed  to  get  the  official 
the  Town  Council.  We  hope  that  they  will  steadfastly  audience  of  a  con^n^ional  committee.  Men  were  astonished 

tbeological  tench..*,  and  ^‘^V^i’trwVTch  Bi^‘L?nt..rerheTr^^^^ 


US  IS  not  fairly  deducible  from  it.  **  Birmingham,  as  diously  kept  aloof,  and  in  secret  wrote  heart-aching  letters 

_ _ i  1  .  .i  ...  ...  ..  _  __  i  1  _  _  .  • _  A,  _ _  CSl._  -a _ _ 


othpr  *1.  1  j  f  1*  1  '‘®r  Drill*  xiardly  any  women  looK  ii,  lor  iney  uisiea  m 

in  I  7,  hare  been  put  j^e  first  number  what  they  believed  to  be  poison  in  her  views, 

ta  contrast  tUe  same  result  comes  out.  Under  the  cumu-  Men  extended  to  her  a  more  generous  tolei-auce.  ^me  read 
tive  vote  the  denominationalists  win  ;  under  the  direct  her  paper  to  give  her  a  fair  hearing,  others  to  provide  them- 
vote  they  are  defeated.”  Now  the  simple  truth  is  that  selves  with  satirical  argtmients  against  n  movement  to  which 
when  the  election  for  the  Birmingham  School  Board  took  they  were  hostile.  Mrs  Woodhull  held  unconventional  views, 
place,  the  Liberals  wore  not  satisfied  with  a  majority  pro-  “““  ^  unconventional  life  as  to  divorce 

portioned  to  their  numbers— a  majority  which  would  have  5*''  7'.’,^  *''?  *'*7 

enabled  thpm  i-  r  ii.  i.  j  m  drawnfromtheaffectionsof  his  wife  and  children  ;  but  this  had 

triTr„  „  !  11  ^  occurred  in  a  western  city,  where  Mrs  Woodhull  was  known 

u  ‘O  get  all  the  representatives  and  leave  those  who  only  as  a  travelling  spirit-medium  — and  it  is  not  strange  that 
s  ,  them  without  any.  The  cumulative  vote  Mrs  Woodhull,  the  rich  “  Wall-street”  broker,  was  not  recog- 


,  •  ^  - ..  wsvuu.uvsvo  wbu  aTj.ta  TT  vn/viuuii,  i/iic  I MTall-strect ”  hroker,  was  not  recog- 

eleated  this  grossly  illiberal  design,  and  the  Liberals  of  nised  as  the  same  person.  Private  lettei-s  bemn  to  pass 
Birmingham  were  justly  punished  for  their  greediness  by  between  the  east  and  the  west,  but  all  friends  of  ^e  woman’s 
^ing  left  in  a  minority  on  the  school  board.  The  cry  of  carefully  kept  both  the  facts  and  the  suspicions  awajr 

Daily  News  is  too  much  like  that  of  the  boy  who  public  gossip.  The  mernbers  of  the  American  Woman  s 

having  to  takp  anm®  «  4.  r  •  A  1  1  '  Suffrage  Association  persistently  avoided  any  connection  with 

handful  th.f  h.  °  1 1  .  ®  a  her  or^her  work  ;  and  her  naie  ecarcely  appeared  in  their 

tjonlenf.  could  not  get  it  out  without  losing  its  Journal,  except  to  disclaim  any  association  with  her.  Pru- 


dence  unconditionally  counselled  against  either  per^ution  or 
~  “  exposure  ;  moreover  it  must  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  American 

Government  bt  Select  Committee.— The  speech  ot 

otbSr^The''I^'‘^*’n■'’"■  i=e.noZirrr*in“u"..“ 

evidence  nf  A  Oomrnons  is  the  latest  ^  large  and  orderly  audience  in  New  York,  is  not 

etron  ]*  1  growing  tendency  which  cannot  be  too  surprising  to  those  who  know  American  customs  in  respect  of 

giy  condemned.  A  select  committee  was  appointed  the  rights  of  free  speech.  Whatever  principles  are  advocated. 
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ramifications,  find  himself  brought  to  the  answer,  **  Because 
it  must  be  thus,  because,  in  each  particular  instance,  life 
could  then  and  there  take  no  better  and  more  perfect  forms 
because  exactly  this  process,  however  repulsive,  however 
painful,  is  unavoidable  in  the  progress  of  life  to  some  higher 

development.’^  TRa  infAllinrAn/tA  fa  ji 


&  meeting  is  seldom  disturbed.  It  is  understood  that  the  ] 
meeting  wlongs  to  those  who  p^y  the  expenses  j  and  the 
inviUtion  that  is  extended  to  the  public,  means  only  that 
those  are  invited  to  be  present  who  wish  to  hear  what  is  said. 
Those  who,  through  some  chance  misapprehension,  find  them¬ 
selves  listening  to  what  they  do  not  wish  to  hear,  feel  that 
their  presence  is  uninvited ;  and,  observing  the  courtesies 
obligatory  upon  their  position,  either  quietly  leave  or  quietly 
remain.  Speakers  may  find  themselves  addressing  empty 
houses,  as  has  not  unfrequently  happened  to  Dr  Mary  Walker  ; 
but  they  are  hardly  ever  choked  down  by  noise,  unless  they 
are  intruding  umn  the  rights  of  those  who  have  arranged 
the  meeting.  This  sufficiently  explains  why  Mrs  Woodhull 
speaks  without  disturbance  in  New  York,  or  in  any  other 
city  where  she  would  choose  to  go.  No  one  would  be  present 
who  was  not  willing  to  hear  a  discussion  upon  the  propo^ 
theme,  and  her  intdligence  and  oratory  are  said  to  he  quite 
sufficient  to  save  her  listeners  from  weariness.  Barring  her 
congressional  raid,  which  was  made  with  a  verv  small  body¬ 
guard,  she  has  exercised  no  leadership,  and  has  been  tolerated 
by  only  a  very  few. 

She  has  received  avalanches  of  reproach  from  the  news¬ 
papers,  but  she  di^  her  way  up  through  them  all,  and  again 
comes  to  light.  That  Mr  Tilton  should  appear  as  her  bio- 
gi*apher  and  exculpator  is  explicable  only  on  the  ground  that 


"  The  highest  intelligence  is  certain  to  take  the 
best  available  path  to  its  object,  and,  if  the  ]Mth  1^  through 
evil,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  evil  was  unavo^. 
able  in  the  infinite  progression  towards  perfection.  Thus,  on 
this  side,  also,  his  tnought  is  bounded,  bounded  by  necessity. 
The  more  we  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  we  perceive 
how  all  life,  of  which  we  know,  or  can  ^conceive  anythinv. 
is  j 


r  -  -  ..  - - j - -  - -  w 

surrounded  by  this  thin  and  impalpable,  yet  aU  enfolding, 
veil  of  necessity  which  wrap  us  on  every  side ;  how,  not 
only  our  words  and  actions,  but  our  thou^ts  and  motives, 
are  the  result  of  infinite  and  unbroken  chains  of  circumstance 
which  condition  us  on  every  side  within  and  without,  which 
give  the  impulse  to  our  springs  of  action,  whose  mighty 
grasp  held  us  from  the  inst^t  we  were  conceived,  nay,  Wd 
our  ancestors  for  generations  before,  itnposing  on  oUr  prents 
the  manner  of  our  being ;  and,  when  we  look  closely  into 
this  circumstance,  we  perceive  it  to  be,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
law  of  our  being,  and  to  have  its  root  in  the  necessity  beyemd 
which  no  human  thought  can  penetrate.  We  iwe  how  each 
man  takes  his  manners,  his  morals,  his  religion,  his  philosophy 
from  the  time,  the  place,  the  condition  in  which  nature  has 
placed  him,  how  each  takes  his  destiny  from  causes  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  laws  which  he  cannot  evade,  and 
which  determine,  not  only  his  physical  development,  but  also 
his  mental  powers, — nor  only  so,  but  his  mond  qualities  in 
every  particular ;  each  man  bringing  with  him  into  the  world 
those  seeds  which,  combined  with  the  circumstance  that  shall 
meet  and  develop  them,  must  condition  his  bei^  on  all  sides. 

Are  there  any  whom  this  truth  scares,  as  wiui  a  sense  of 
inevitable  doom  ?  That  were  a  false  and  mistaken  view  to 
take,  as  one  who,  in  the  dark,  should  flee  with  affright  the 
steps  of  a  friend,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy  in  pursuit. 
For  what  can  necessity  be,  save  a  portion  of  the  self -existent 
life  of  which  we,  also,  are  a  part  ?  It  can  only  be  a  law  or 
property  of  our  being,  an  emanation  from  that  life  in  which 
“  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.”  It  is,  therefore,, 
never  to  be  considered  as  a  foreign  rule  constraining  a  slave, 
it  is  the  law  which  the  free  man  gives  unto  himself,  the  self¬ 
cohesion  without  which  he  could  not  exist ;  we,  the  con¬ 
ditioned,  are  one  with  the  conditioning  power ;  we,  the 
necessitated,  are  in  and  of  the  existence,  of  which  necessity 
forms  a  part.  In  examining  the  whole  history  of  man  we 
note  a  slow  but  steady  advance  from  slavery  to  freedom,  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  darkness  to  light ;  we  trace 
growth  and  progress  in  all  things  far  as  eye  can  reach  or 
thought  explore ;  evil  giving  place  to  good,  and  good  to  better, 
and  that  better  gradually  absorbing  itself  into  ^me  yet  huger 
conception  of  the  infinite  good  ;  and  faith  whispers  that  the 
necessity  which  begirts  us  is  but  the  encircling  law  of  love 
keeping  guard  over  the  universe  from  within  and  from  with<« 
out :  the  unchangeable  will  of  the  Universal  Mind,  constrain¬ 
ing  all  thfn^  to  the  good  purp^  for  Which  it  worka^ 
suffering  no  individual  or  selfish  aim  to  mar  or  retard  the 
progress  of  the  whole,  but  so  imprinting,  on  every  part,  the 
Dent  which  shall  further  the  development  of  all,  that,  while 
every  man  conceives  himself  to  be  following  his  own  will, 
each  is  consciously  or  uncousciouslv  forwarding  the  advancing 
beauty  of  the  whole  working  for  the  universal  good.  Would 
we  desire  this  to  be  otherwise  ?  Should  we  gain  anything  if 
we  were  free  to  do  some  real  harm,  to  carry  out  our  little 
plans  to  the  detriment  of  the  wondrous  work  around  ?  Who 
can  suppose  so  ?  Bather  is  it  a  blessing  to  think  that  we  can 
work  for,  but  not  against,  the  common  weal  that  nature  haa 
writtra  on  the  brow  of  each,  “  thus  far,  and  no  farther.” 

If  it  be  urged  that  such  a  view  would  destroy  idl  energv, 
the  answer  is,  that  our  business  is  to  find  out  the  truth  with¬ 
out  fear  of  consequences  ;  we  may  feel  perfectly  sure  that  no- 
truth  in  nature  can  act  contrary  to  nature’s  law,  that  so  far 
as  anything  is  true,  so  far  it  must  fit  into  all  other  truths, 
and  that  no  possible  harm  can  ever  come  from  what  is  tree. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  the  belief  in  necessi^ 
does  not  destroy  energy,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why^  it 
should.^  He  who  feels  tnat  the  force  of  the  universe  is  acting 
with  him  will  scarcely  lose  heart  in  his  work ;  rather  the 
conviction  will  increase  his  strength.  No  longer  a  leaf  floating 
on  the  breeze,  he  is  kept  in  his  place  by  the  poise  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  it^lf.  His  judgment  may  prove  de^tive,  his  plans 
may  fail,  his  hopes  miscarry,  yet  m  the  man’s  heart  there 
shines  the  star  or  hope,  for  he  knows  that  the  universal  puiv 


his  sympathies  have  been  called  out  by  the  excessive  abuse 
she  has  received.  Mr  Tilton  is  a  theoretical  and  practical 
believer  in  the  equal  rights  of  the  sexes,  and  the  support  he 
gives  Mrs  Woodhull  must  be  attributed  to  his  brave  fidelity, 
which  stands  by  even  this  hideous  ghost  of  equal  rights. 

Mrs  Woodhull  is  a  spiritualist,  and  attributes  her  leadings 
to  revelations  that  came  to  her  through  this  super-sensual 
medium.  Were  she  only  an  ordinary  woman,  she  would  be 
compassionately  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  humane  judgments 
usually  meted  out  to  the  deluded  subjects  of  that,  as  yet, 
incomprehensible  mania.  But  intellectual  ability  and  finan¬ 
cial  shrewdness  challenge  consideration ;  as  a  result  she  has 
attained  notoriety,  but  even  this  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  attention  the  American  newspapers  give  her.  However 
rapidly  the  woman-movement  is  progressing  in  America,  the 
large  majority  of  the  people  are  still  averse  to  it,  at  least,  are 
averse  to  having  it  hurried  forwaid,  and  eagerly  grasp  at  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  used  as  leverage  to  push  back  the  tide. 

Becognising  this,  the  newspapers  are  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  something  to  satisfy  the  general  demand.  And  Mrs 
Woodhull  is  at  present  far  more  entitled  to  be  called  an  anti- 
womau’s-rights  agitator  than  to  be  in  any  way  associated 
with  that  party  to  which  her  influence  is  so  deplorably 
adverse. 

To  her  able  arguments  before  the  congressional  committee 
she  compelled  the  assent  of  a  large  number  of  lawyers,  legis¬ 
lators,  and  jurists,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  ultimately 
the  American  women  will  be  enfranchised  by  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  put  upon  those  recent  additions  to  the  Constitution. 
Judges  at  present  higgle  about  the  intention  rather  than  the 
literal  reading  of  the  clauses,  in  which  citizenship  is  defined, 
and  suffrage  conferred  upon  these  same  citizens.  Where 
majorities  make  laws,  majorities  must  also  interpret  them, 
and  as  soon  as  the  general  sentiment  will  accept  the  interpre¬ 
tation,  the  language  will  be  allowed  its  natuial  significance. 
Ml'S  Woodhull  must  be  accredited  with  leading  the  general 
thought  into  this  efficient  line  of  argument, — but  that  is  all. 

I  am,  &c..  An  American. 


NECESSITY. 

Sir, — Whosoever  attempts  to  fathom  the  abyss  of  thought,  to 
penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  being,  to  seek  for  the  root  of 
those  marvellous  words  “  I  am,”  must  find  himself,  sooner  or 
later,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  idea  of  self -existence.  Tt^hen 
he  shall  havo  traced  effect  to  cause  far  back  as  mind  can  reach, 
he  arrives  at  the  ultimatum  of  self-existent  life ;  and  this 
conception  utterly  and  entirely  bounds  his  mental  vision, — he 
can  imagine  nothing  beyond.  It  is,  therefore,  his  basis  of 
thought  He  may  call  it  by  any  name  that  he  pleases,  he 
may  consider  it  in  the  innumerable  variety  of  forms  which 
are  around  him  ;  but,  when  he  shall  have  traced  these  various 
forms  back  through  their  wondrous  development,  he  will  see 
mdividuals  grouping  into  families,  families  into  species,  species 
into  genera,  till  at  last  he  finds,  beneath  all  diversity,  the 
fundamental  unitv  of  existence.  This  is  the  latest  and  best 
thought  of  the  deepest  thinkers.  Whatsoever  their  nation, 
their  profeMion,  their  differences  on  other  points,  on  this  head 
of  the  unity,  or  dual-unity  of  life,  we  find  a  wonderful 
agreement 

If,  accepting  the  fact  of  self-existence,  he  turns  his  atten¬ 
tion  towards  the  manner  of  being  j  if,  from  the  individual 
question,  “  Wh^  am  I  just  what  I  am  ?”  he  extends  his  thought 
to  the  general  inquiry,  “  Why  does  all  exist  precisely  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  does  rather  than  in  greater  perrection  ?” 
he  will,  after  pursuing  the  inquiry  through  its  numerous 


surpassing  all  our  conceptions.  Thus  through  all  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  evil  he  stretches  forth  the  hand  oF  trust,  ana  where 
sight  fails  through  blinding  tears,  he  strives  to  keep  his  faith 
in^  the  “  beautiful  necessity.”  He  looks  on  the  laults  and 
mistakes  of  others  with  pity  and  forbearance,  knowing  that 


they  proceed  from  causes 
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that  the  conduct  which  diapleases  him  is  that  to  which  their 
•  jjutare  and  circumstances  urged  them  with  sure  gravitation. 
He  may  cease  to  worry  for  the  future.  He  must  and  will  do 
his  best  but  he  belieres  that  the  best  must  be  done  for  and 
through  him,  secured  by  a  force  far  beyond  his  own  ;  nor  is 
.there  room  to  torture  himself  with  regrets  for  a  past  which 
.  he  knows  has  bwn  eaactly  what  it  was  irresistibly  caused  to  be, 
recognising  the  fact  that  he  could  no  more  do  otherwise  then 
.than  he  can  alter  the  event  now.  Was  it  a  folly,  an  unkind¬ 
ness  a  madness  ?  the  result  must  be -  borne  wiui  patience  till 
these  fruits  of  his  act  have  ripened  -and  passed  away,  for  as 
the  tree  is  planted  so  must  the  fruit  be,  for  good  or  ill,  and 
the  results  of  a  deed  follow  an  undeviaiing  necessity ;  nor  is  it 
open  to  any  to  sdppose  that  the  believer  in  necessity  has  any 
iBore  refuge  against  the  suffering  caused  by  his  own  actions 
than  those  who  reject  such  belief, — he  bears  the  unavoidable 
consequence,  yet  he  is  to  a  great  extent  free  from  remorse.  So 
his  mind  finds  peace,  and  he  is  free  to  work  without  over¬ 
anxiety  for  the' result,  believing  that  in  and  through  him,  as 
in  and  through  all  forms,  the  universal  force  is  progressing 
through  all  mbstacles  to  the  universal  good. 

'  I  am,  &c.,  F.  H. 

APHEA  BEHN  AND  “LITERARY  GARBAGE.^ 

Sir,— In  your  columns  of  January  20th,  you  honoured  my  fac¬ 
simile  re-issue  of  *  The  Works  of  Mrs  Behn  ’  with  a  favourable 
notice.  For  this  offence  yon  have  since  been  arraigned  at  the 
bttr  of  that  great  censor  morum,**  \ht  Saturday  Review ,  in  a  sensa¬ 
tional  article,  entitled  **  Literary  Garbage.”  Will  yon  kindly  allow 
me  space  for  a  few  brief  observations  on  that  article  ? 

The  morbid  and  unwholesome  suggestireness  of  the  Reviewer’s 
remarks  is  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  anything  in 
the  book  itself.  It  was,  of  course,  not  re-published  viryin^ms 
pueritque ;  but  the  Saturday  Review  has  now  done  its  best  to 
inform  old  and  young  of  its  character. 

My  reprint  was  expressly  made  for  the  use  of  historical 
students  and  antiquarians,  and  to  complete  the  dramatic  collec¬ 
tions  of  amateurs.  Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  were  struck 
off,  and  the  form  and  price  of  the  work  show  evidently  that  it 
was  never  designed  for  general  and  promiscuous  reading.  Had 
that  been  my  object,  I  should  not  have  retained  the  old  type  and 
the  old  spelling,  and  I  should  have  placed  the  volumes  within  the 
reach  of  humbler  purses. 

Mrs  Behn’s  writings  are,  of  course,  not  free  from  the  licence 
that  characterised  nearly  all  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion;  but  even  this  point  is  magnified  and  aggravated  by  the 
Satnrdwf  Reviewer.  Nor  are  her  writings,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  so  destitute  of  wit  and  sensibility  as  that  writer  states. 

Retroepective  Review^  speaking  with  the  highest  praise  of  her 
writings,  says :  “They  exhibit  a  brilliance  of  conversation  in  the 
dialogue,  and  a  skill  in  arranging  the  plot  in  which  she  has  few 
equals ;  we  may  regard  her,  indeed,  as  our  earliest  comic  writer  of 
any  worth.”  If  Mrs^Behn’s  plays  are  coarse,  they  are  not  more  so 
than  those  of  her  great  contemporary,  Dryden ;  and  no  one 
ventured  to  accuse  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  pandering  to  vicious 
tastes  when  he  published  a  complete  and  uncastrated  library 
^ition  of  the  writings  of  Dryden. 

ZR  i*  just  because  Mrs  Behn’s  plays  represent  so  faithfully  the 
manners  and  domestic  life  of  the  Restoration  period,  that  they  are 
so  valuable  to  historical  students.  Perhaps,  from  no  other  extant 
contemporary  writings  can  so  faithful  an  idea  be  obtained  of  the 
London  life  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some- 
thiiig  of  this  even  the  Saturday  Review  is  forced  to  admit,  thus 
virtnally  yielding  the  point. 

That  any  one  would  read  Mrs  Behn’s  plays  as  a  stimulant  to 
licentious  feelings,  seems  a  rather  ridiculous  assumption.  It  re¬ 
quires  patience  and  a  cultivated  literary  taste  to  enjoy  writings  so 
far  removed  from  the  real  life  of  onr  own  time  ;  and  that  kind  of 
ap^te  would  seek  food  more  easily  digestible,  and  much  stronger 
I?  anything  to  be  found  in  Mrs  Behn.  It  is  not  true 

that  her  coarseness  forms  the  staple  of  her  comedies,  and  that  she 

®®*^***g  if  uot  nasty.”  Her  coarseness  is  quite  incidental; 
naore  frequent  than  that  of  Congreve  or  Wycherley, 
and  often  consists  in  a  double  entendre^  only  intelligiUe  to  those  who 
hnow  more  than  the  book  could  teach  them. 

ihe  Ute  Edward  Moxon — one  of  our  first  publishers  in  his 
o*'  whose  fair  fame  slander  never  breathed  a  whisper — 
mought  It  no  sin  to  publish  a  volume  containing  the  works  of  Con- 
^eve,  Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar.  The  book  was  pre- 
r  Leigh  Hunt,  the  founder  and  original 

a  man,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  as  pure 
and  delicate  a  mind  as  ever  lived. 

TtA’  Hwaulay  made  this  book  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
Review  on  “The  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,” 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  many  very  respectable 
^pie  that  such  plays  ought  not  to  be  r^iinted,  “  We  cannot  wish,” 
ehaJt^’  £  *  work  or  class  of  works,  which  illustrates  the 
important  epoch  in  letters,  politics,  and  morals, 
of  ^***PP®^  'o  fhe  world.”  He  refers  to  the  analogous  case 
thpr<f  Classics,  and  to  “  the  Athenian  Comedies,  in  which 

I  .  wiarcely  a  hundred  lines  together  without  some  passage 
bPAn  Rochester  would  have  been  ashamed,”  and  which  have 
hr  **  **  University  presses,”  illustrated  with  notes  i 

p*  ®  reverend,  and  right  reverend  commentators, 

tbp  would  hazard  the*  assertion  that 

toe  comedies  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar 


are  not  as  liable  to  objection  on  the  score  of  immorality  as  those 
of  Mrs  Behn.  But  the  “  prurient  prudery  ”  which  dictated  the 
famous  series  of  articles  on  “  The  Girl  of  the  Period,”  in  what 
the  late  Mr  Thackeray  used  wittily  to  call  “  The  Superfine  Review,”' 
.has  thought  fit  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  Mrs  Behn,  and  to  forget  the 
precedents  I  have  cited.  I  am  content  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  all  intelligent  and  impartial  readers.  With  many 
apologies  for  trespassing  so  far  on  your  valuable  space, 

I  am,  Ac.,  J  NO.  Peaksok. 

15  York-street,  Coventtgarden. 

P.S. — My  attention  is  called  ta  an  article  in  this  week’s  Safur-’ 
day  Review^  on  “  Vituperation,”  from  which  I  extract  three 
passages,  which  throw  light,  of  a  singularly  descriptive  character, 
on  the  mental  peculiarities  of  this  great  moralist ;  “  A  spice  of 
abuse  enlivens  a  dull  subject  as  much  as  a  good  story.”  “  The 
pleasure  of  vituperation  we  take  to  be  a  kind  of  glory,  an 
exuberant  elevation  and  sense  of  power  in  placing  our  antagonist 
or  victim  on  any  level  we  please.’*  “  A  habit  will  long  outlive 
the  wit  which  set  it  off,  and  a  hardened  vitnperator  who  call» 
names,  and  characterises  his  neighbours*  actions  In  opprobrious- 
terms,  has  few  friends.” 


THE  MONEY  MAEKET. 

k  ,  ^ 

The  excitement  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  regarding  the  dis¬ 
pute  on  the  Alabama  question,  for  which  no  relief  has  been' 
afforded  by  the  proceedings  in  Parliament;  and,  although  tha- 
general  feeling  is  that  war  is  unlikely  to  occur,  yet  tha 
question  has  assumed  such  a  shape  as  to  interfere  with 
trade  very  considerably  and  to  create  a  semi-panic  in  tha 
City.  The  Bailway  market  has  been  chiefiy  affected  ;  and, 
as  the  fall  in  some  Stocks  has  been  to  the  extent  of  10 
cent.dnce  the  last  account,  and  considering  the  speculativa 
nature  of  recent  transactions,  the  next  settlement,  which 
commences  on  Tuesday,  is  looked  for  with  considerabla* 
anxiety.  The  decline  has  extended  to  English  Funds 
and  to  Foreign  Securities,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  fall  may 
continue,  as  business  is  much  restricted  by  the  indisposition 
to  enter  into  fresh  transactions  until  the  dispute  with 
America  shall  have  been  settled.  Much  surprise  was  felt 
at  the  maintenance  of  the  Bank-rate  at  3  per  cent,  from  the  * 
fact  of  choice  bills  not  being  discounted  under  that  rate  in 
the  open  market. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  have  been  dull,  and  on  WeJ-" 
nesday  a  fall  of  j  occurred,  followed  by  a  similar  decline  on 
Thursday,  owing  to  largo  withdrawals  of  gold  for  export. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  adversely  affected,  but  the 
decline  .in  this  department  has  not  been  so  generid  nor  so 
considerable  as  in  the  other  markets. 

In  the  Bail  way  Market  heaviness  has  prevailed,  and  a 
decline  of  2  to  8  per  cent,  is  shown.  Metropolitan  fell  6 
per  cent,  on  Monday  on  the  announcement  of  the  unfavour¬ 
able  dividend.  The  London  and  North-Western  dividend 
of  8^  per  cent,  was  announced  on  Wednesday  and  pre¬ 
vented  a  severe  panic,  but  this  stock  shows  a  fall  of  nearly 
2  per  cent,  on  the  week. 

The  principal  change  in  the  Bank  return  is  the  reducti(  in' 
of  3,343,219L  in  the  private  deposits,  owing  to  with¬ 
drawals  by  bankers.  The  Government  balance,  however, 
exhibits  an  increase  of  1,954, 733Z.,  while  repayments, 
chiefly  by  the  Stock  Exchange,  have  caused  a  diminution 
of  1,004,732Z.  in  the  private  securities.  The  net  result  i» 
a  falling  off  in  the  reserve  of  337,732/.  The  amount  of 
gold  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  since  the  date  of  the 
last,  return  was  566,000/.,  but  the  decrease  now  shown* 
does  not  exceed  440,377/. 

A  prospectus  inviting  subscriptions  for  270,000/.  Six 
per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  at  par,  with- 
interest  from  the  1st  of  January,  payable  by  instalments  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  fifteenth  of  May  next,  has  been  issued  by  the- 
the  East  London  Bail  way  Company.  The  amount  is  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  third  section  of  the  railway  from 
Wapping  (up  to  which  point  it  is  already  opened)  through 
the  London  Docks  to  Shadwell.  The  share  capital  which 
has  been  called  up  is  1,400,000/.  Pending  the  constructioa 
of  the  remainder  of  the  works,  interest  is  secured  for  three^ 
years — viz.,  to  January,  1875,  by  investment  in  Consols 
in  the  names  of  trustees. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  New-HingstoD 
Tin  Mining  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  12,800/., 
in  12,800  shares  of  1/.  each.  The  sett  is  situated  at 
Stokeclimsland,  near  Callington,  Cornwall,  and  many  rich 
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lodes,  it  is  stated,  traverse  the  sett,  including  those  of 
Ounnislake  Glitters,  Hingston  Downs,  Holmbush  and  Kelly 
Bray,  and  South  Kitt  HilL  The  amount  to  be  paid  for 
the  property  is  6,4001.,  viz.,  6,0001.  in  fully  paid-up  shares 
and  4001.  in  cash. 

The  iron  trade  has  improved  even  during  the  short  time 
the  prospectus  of  the  South  Cleveland  Iron  Works  has 
been  before  the  public.  The  report  of  Mr  Beckton,  the 
engineer,  upon  which  the  estimate  of  profits  at  the  rate  of 
27  per  cent,  is  founded,  shows  that  he  has  taken  as  the 
basis  of  his  calculation  pig  iron  at  66s.  per  ton.  The 
price  has  since  improved  week  by  week,  until  it  has  reached 
74i.  per  ton,  or  Ss.  above  the  estimate.  As  every  Is.  per 
ton  profit  represents  an  additional  1  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  at  these  figures,  the  returns  would  be  equal  to 
70,5001.  per  annum,  which  would  give  a  return  of  about 
35  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  company.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  district  has  proved  so  rich  in  its  production,  and  its 
pig  iron  is  in  such  great  request,  that  this  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  iron  companies  introduced  to 
the  public.  The  shares  have  already  been  largely  sub- 
scril^d  for. 

The  following  were  the  latest  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  91f  to  91|. 

Foreign  Bonds :  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94  to  95 ; 
Egyptian  Seren  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  86  to  87 ;  ditto,  1868,  81 1 
to  Mi  ;  ditto,  Khedive,  76^  to  764  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  97.^  to 
$3 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents,  8^  to  8| ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  64| ; 
to  65 ;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  95^  to  96 ;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  801  to  30§ ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  47|  to  47| ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  60|  to  61  j  ;  ditto,  1869,  57i  to  57i  ; 
ditto,  1871,  70  to  70^ ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  70^  to  714- 

English  Railway  Shares  :->Brighton,  71^  to  72;  Caledonian, 
113J  to  114;  Great  Eastern,  47^  to  47^;  Great  Western,  107 
to  1071 ;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  155  to  167 ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  154j  to  155;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26|  to  27; 
Metropolitan,  654  to  66;  Metropolitan  District,  32^  to  32J ; 
Midland,  1394  to  139j ;  North  British,  574  to  574;  North- 
Eastern  Consols,  1774  to  1784;  Slieflield,  724  South- 

Eastern,  94 1  to  954. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  116  to 
117;  Anglo -Mediterranean Telegraph,  157  to  159;  British  Indian 
Telegra^,  9}  to  10 ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph.  I04  to 
111;  China  Telegraph,  81  to  9| ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  10| 
to  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  284  to  234  •  Hudson’s  Bay 
^  to  9|;  India  Rubbers,  46  to  47 ;  Ottoman  Banks,  12i  to  134  ; 
Telegraph  Constructions,  354 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  RETURNS. 

The  usual  returns  of  trade  and  navigation  just  issued 
for  the  month  of  January,  although  less  full  of  matter 
than  those  embracing  a  longer  period  of  time,  are  full 
of  interest  as  marking  the  rapidly  extending  trade  of 
the  countiy.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  in  the 
month  has  amounted  to  30,259, 5&/.,  which  when  com¬ 
pared  with  24,427,803/.  for  1871,  shows  an  excess  of 
5,831,745/.  In  liko  manner  the  exports  in  the  present 
year  amount  to  18,879,980/.,  which  as  compared  with 
11,458,039/.  in  1871,  give  a  surplus  of  7,421,941/. 
As  regards  the  imports,  the  comparison  holds  good — 
but  not  so  w'ith  tbo  exports,  for,  as  explained  in  a  note, 
a  change  of  system,  occurring  at  the  close  of  1870  and  the 
beginning  of  1871,  excluded  about  six  days'  shipments 
from  the  account  of  1871.  Deducting  this  proportion 
(for  the  purposes  of  comparison  only)  from  the  amount 
ill  the  present  year,  we  find  the  surplus  to  be  between 
four  and  five  millions.  No  doubt  much,  indeed  the 
greater  portion,  of  this  increase  is  duo,  as  in  the  case  of 
imports,  to  the  expansion  of  our  commerce  ;  but,  as  was 
mentioned  by  Mr  Colman,  who  quoted  these  figures  in 
his  speech  in  seconding  the  address,  much  of  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  season,  which — 
by  keeping  open  many  ports  in  the  northern  countries 
usually  at  this  time  closed  by  the  frost— has  allowed  the 
traffic  to  be  continuous.  The  cessation  of  the  war,  too, 
lietween  France  and  Germany,  and  the  consequent 
revival  of  the  trade,  have  increased  both  our  imports  and 
expoi*ts  from  and  to  these  countries.  The  most  satis- 
factoiy  feature  in  this  increase  is  that  it  is  pretty  gene- 

“^s^ributed  over  the  various  articles  in  which  we 
tmde,  giving  proof  that  almost  every  branch  of  consump¬ 
tion  and  industry  is  sharing  in  tbo  prosparity,  and 
affording  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  year  upon 
which  wo  have  entered  may  prove  one  of  real  advantage. 


We  extract  from  the  returns  themselves  the  quan. 
titles  of  some  of  the  most  important  ariioles,  showing 
the  increase  and  decrease  since  January  in  last  year,  and 
likewise  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
goods  which,  being  liable  to  a  duty  on  going  mto  con¬ 
sumption,  are  lield  in  bond  nntil  the  duties  due  to  the 
Crown  are  paid  for  their  release : — 


InCTMM. 

89,484 


19,356 

425,958 

3,278,894 

2,966,400 


72.975 

114,996 

336,411 


89,374 

438,169 

386,202 


Importa.  1871.  1872.  IncrMM. 

Bacon  -  cwts.  83,374  172,858  89,484 

Beef,  salted  „  88,633  19,763  — 

Butter  -  „  79,381  98,737  19,366 

Cocoa  -  lbs.  674.706  1,100,664  425,958 

Coffee  -  „  7,466,087  10,734,981  8,278,894 

Cora  -  -cwts.  4,660,376  7,616,776  2,966,400 

Flour  -  „  389,698  220,254  — 

Cotton,  raw  „  2,035,366  1,504,505  — 

Do.  Manu¬ 
factures  -  £89,719  162,694  72,975 

Flax-  -cwts.  21,778  136.774  114,996 

Jute  -  -  „  252,697  689,008  336,411 

Silk,  raw  -  lbs.  622,724  316,716  — 

Meat,  pre¬ 
served  -  cwts.  13,327  62,701  89,374 

Sugar  -  „  833,267  1,271,426  438,169 

Tea  -  -  lbs.  22,619,161  23,005,363  386,202 

Tobacco  -  „  3,495,199  2,660,744  — 

Wine  -  gals.  1,168,417  *1,495,188  326,771 

Wool,  raw  -  lbs.  17,792,676  82,514,310  14,721,734 

„  yarn-  „  461,116  1,383,433  922,317 

Exports.  1870.  1872. 

Beer  and  Ale,  barrels  -  49,062  67,817 

Candles,  lbs.  -  -  -  279,127  649,003 

Coals,  tons  -  •  -  758,614  842,328 

Cotton  Yarn,  lbs.  -  -  13,632,581  16,766,224 

„  Manufactures,  yds.  229,297,332  296,171,810 
Haberdashery  -  -  £332,913  616,690 

Hardware  -  -  -  £250,889  880,114 

Iron  and  Steel,  tons  -  172,749  200,095 

Linen  and  Jute  Tara,  lbs.  8.841,434  4,503,894 

„  Manufactures  •  £435,844  876,624 

Seed  Oil,  gallons  -  -  779,609  932,862 

Silk  Manufactures  -  -  £96,854  203,570 

Woollen  Yarn,  lbs.  -  8,121,832  4,198.190 

„  Manufactures  -  £1,746,077  2,632,711 


DeeretM. 


--  18,870 


169,444 

530,851 


306,008 


—  834,455 


Increase. 

8,755 

269,876 

88.714 

3,13.3,693 

66,874,478 

183,777 

129,225 

27,846 

662,460 

440,780 

153,253 

106,716 

1,076,358 

886,634 


„  Manufactures  -  £1,746,077  2,632,711  886,634 

In  these,  the  comparison  with  1870  is  shown,  rather 
than  with  1871,  because,  as  explained  in  the  note,  the 
figures  for  last  year  were  disturbed  by  the  alteration  of 
system.  The  increase,  on  the  whole,  is  fully  30  per  cent. 


DutUbleGood,. 

Cocoa,  lbs.  -  -  -  659,933  6,879.610  ’ 

Coffee,  lbs.  -  .  -  3,076,697  57,752,970 

Currants,  cwts.  -  -  47,382  305,005 

Raisins,  cwts.  .  -  -  21,184  66,524 

Rum,  gallons  -  -  -  394,055  8,125,356 

Brandy,  gallons  -  -  314,621  12,456,957 

Sugar  and  Molasses,  cwts.  1,233,854  2,106,636 

Tea,  lbs.  -  -  -  11,836,022  92,902,974 

Tobacco,  lbs.  -  -  -  3,983,614  68,903,248 

Wine,  gallons  -  -  -  1,421,020  13,511,877 

A  new  and  interesting  account  has,  for  the  first  time, 
been  given  with  these  returns,  having  for  its  object  to 
show  what  portion  of  our  trade  with  certain  countries 
and  in  certain  articles  is  designed  to  supply  the  wants  of 
those  countries,  and  what  portion  is  intended  merely  for 
passage  through  them.  From  this  we  find  that  the 
cotton  manufactures  sent  to  France  are  valued  at 
219,057/.,  but  of  this  75,845/.  was  really  in  transit  to 
China,  Japan,  and  other  places.  Of  200,585/.  sent  to 
Egypt,  60,547/.  was,  in  like  manner,  en  route  to  the 
East ;  and  of  131,604/.  exported  to  New  Granada, 
59,254/.  was  for  countries  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  ARTISTS. 

In  noticing  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Dudley  Galleiy, 
a  fortnight  ago,  we  directed  attention  to  the  large  number 
and  the  high  relative  merit  of  the  pictures  by  female  artists 
that  it  contains.  It  will,  we  think,  be  almost  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  contributions  of  our  female  artists 
to  the  exhibitions  of  our  various  art  societies  are  not 
greatly  inferior  to  the  average  productions  of  their  male 
competitors.  This  may  be  considered  a  low  standard  to 
apply  to  the  work  of  our  lady  painters,  but  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  fairest  by  which  it  can  be  tried.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  women  who  cultivate 
painting  regard  the  art  rather  as  an  accomplishment  than 
as  a  profession,  whereas  the  proportion  of  amateurs  among 
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659,933 

3,076,697 

47,382 

21,184 

394,055 

314,621 

1,233,854 

11,836,022 

3,983,614 

1,421,020 
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male  artists  is  comparatively  small.  This  fact  alone  would 
lead  us  to  expect  a  greater  difference  between  the  art  o 
the  two  sexes  than  we  find,  and  there  are  social  circum 
itances  of  a  general  nature,  that  will  occur  to  every  One 
which  operate,  although  happily  with  increasing  faintness,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  l^y  artists,  in  common  with  all  women 
who  seek  in  any  direction  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  female 
occupation  beyond  the  traditional  domestic  confines.  It  is 
quite  true  that  through  all  history  there  have  been  few 
^male  painters  of  strong,  decided,  and  original  genius, 
and  even  at  the  present  moment  there  is  probably  but  one 
female  artist  in  Europe,  Bosa  Bonheur,  whose  elaims  tc 
genius  would  be  generally  allowed  to  pass  without  dispute 
But  the  paucity  of  great  female  artists  in  the  past 
may  be  sufSoiently  aooounted  for  without  assuming  that 
aU  women  are  hy  nature  incapable  of  oonoerving  and 
executing  artistic  designs  of  the  highest  order  of  excel 
lence.  The  great  fiowering  periods  of  art  were  not 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  powers  of  women, 
and  it  may  be  contended  with  truth  that  their  apti¬ 
tude  and  capacity  for  the  prosecution  of  any  of  the 
higher  branches  of  art  have  never  yet  been  practically 
tested  under  conditions  that  would  render  the  highest 
Buooess  possible.  There  is,  we  maintain,  nothing  in  histoiy 
that  ought  to  discourage  women  from  aiming  at  the  highest 
art,  but  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  encourage  those 
of  them  who  are  conscious  of  special  artistic  vocation  and 
endowments.  At  the  present  day  female  artists  enjoy 
opportunities,  immunities,  and  respect,  such  as  were  never 
accorded  to  any  of  their  predecessors  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  history  their  number  is  large  enough  to  form  a 
school  of  art.  This  state  of  matters  has,  as  yet,  however, 
existed  for  too  short  a  time  to  enable  os  to  predict  with  any 
certainty  the  ultimate  results  of  an  experiment  which  is 
still  in  its  initiatory  stage,  although  it  has  even  already 
produced  a  great  deal  of  promising  fruit. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Female  Artists,  now 
on  view  in  the  Conduit-street  Gallery,  comprises  only  a 
few  pictures  that  can  be  accepted  as  specimens  of  the  ^st 
or  even  the  better  work  of  our  female  painters,  but  the 
general  merit  of  the  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  creditable 
to  the  society.  Certainly  if  the  majority  of  the  oil- 
paintings  and  water-colour  drawings  it  contsiins  could 
not  obtain  admission  to  any  of  the  mixed  exhibitions, 
a  sufiicient  reason  exists  for  maintaining  a  separate 
exhibition  for  female  artists.  It  would  be  manifestly 
unjust,  at  the  same. time,  to  speak  of  this  exhibition 
as  an  adequate  representation  of  female  art  in  Eagland. 
If  it  were  so,  we  should  not  be  very  hopeful  regarding  the 
future  of  our  English  female  school,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  in  it  of  several  works  evincing  power  of  conception 
as  well  as  high  technical  skill.  These  qualities  undoubtedly 
characterise  Mrs  E.  M.  Ward’s  historical  oil-picture,  entitled 
“The  Tower,  aye,  the  Tower”  (321),  which  is  similar  in 
style,  and  as  excellent  in  every  respect  as  the  works  that 
have  made  her  husband’s  reputation.  It  is,  perhaps, 
slightly  melodramatic,  but  it  tells  its  story  very  effectively. 
The  uncle  is  the  weak  part  of  the  picture,  and  yet  we  do 
not  see  how  Mrs  Ward  could  have  dispensed  with  him.  If 
a  gaoler  had  been  introduced  instead,  the  incident  would 
have  been  deficient  in  point.  There  are  several  fine 
points  in  this  picture,  the  contrast  between  the  fresh, 
ruddy  expression  of  the  countenance  of  the  younger  Prince, 
who  is  only  entering  upon  his  imprisonment,  and  the 
wan,  faint  aspect  of  the  elder,  who  hag  lost  his  spirit  and 
his  appetite  through  confinement,  being  particularly  notable. 
The  accessories, — table-cloths,  curtain,  dresses,  plate,  and 
cwked  fowl — are  painted  to  perfection,  and  the  lights  and 
shades  in  the  sumptuously  furnished  cell  are  cleverly  managed. 

If  we  had  never  seen  pictures  too  closely  resembling  this,  we 
should  have  pronounced  it  a  great  work  of  its  kind,  and, 
after  all  deductions  are  made,  it  remains  an  important 
^d  a  very  wcellent  picture.  Immediately  above  Mrs 
« *  painting  hangs  a  powerfully  drawn  figure  of  a 
^*ii®nnan  —  Storm  coming  on”  (322),  by 
Madams  Jerichau,  a  work  that  displays  uncommon  breadth 
®  vigour  of  colour.  This  is  a  really  great 

1  *  None  of  the  other  five  works  exhibited  by  this 

®  y  18  equal  to  her  “Fisherman,”  one  described  in  the 


ca^ogne  as  “My  Daughter,  sea-shore,  Zealand”  (826), 
being  weak  to  an  incomprehensible  degree,  and  another, 
entitled  “Penserosa”  (387),  being  almost  meaningless, 
though  otherwise  not  without  merit.  In  “  The  Danish 
Vicar  s  Birthday  ”  (418),  there  is  a  touch  of  true 
though  commonplace  sentiment,  and  the  sunbeam  from 
the  window  is  delicately  painted,  but  the  picture  is 
strangely  wanting  in  force  for  a  work  by  Madame 
Jeriohan.  One  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  room 
is  “  The  Prodigal  Son  ”  (350),  by  Mrs  Bonham  Hay, 
which  has  the  feeling  of  an  imitation  of  an  old  Italian 
master,  being  conceived  from  a  mediseval  point  of  view, 
and  painted  in  a  mediaeval  manner,  but  which  is  neverthe¬ 
less  pleasing  and  effective.  The  figures  are  firmly  conceived, 
and  the  composition  is  dramatic.  The  attitude  of  the  prodi¬ 
gal,  who  has  hid  his  face  in  his  father’s  bosom,  is  expressive, 
and  the  effeminate-looking  elder  brother,  .surveying  the 
scene  through  an  opening  in  the  vine-clad  porch  where  the 
action  tadees  place,  is  a  capital  study.  The  female  ser¬ 
vant,  kneeling  with  the  basin  and  towel,  is  evidently 
deeply  touched  by  the  spectacle,  and  may  be  thanking  the 
Madonna,  while  the  two  men-servants,  holding  the  ring 
and  the  raiment,  supply  a  touch  of  quaint  Italian  humour 
to  relieve  the  pathos.  “  Mignon  ”  (126),  by  “  A.  L.,”  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  the  water-colonr  figure-pictures 
in  the  room,  and  it  is  not  an  unsatisfactoiy  embodiment 
of  the  mysterious  little  girl  that  flits  through  Goethe’s 
“  Wilhelm  Meiater.’*  The  large,  eager,  tpirUud  eyes,  the 
broad  brow,  the  soft  cheeks,  and  the  firm-knit  mouth  of 
the  little  mmd,  who  rests  her  tambourine  bn  the  garden 
wall  of  a  great  mansion,  and  looks  wistfully  up  to  the 
windows,  are  all  admirably  rendered,  and  produce  a  strong 
impression.  The  vari-eoloured,  elaborately-designed  shawl 
covering  her  shoulders  is  beautifully  painted. 

Miss  E.  S.  Thomson’s  “  Boman  Shepherd  ”  (330)  is  a 
good  study,  and  her  “  Veneration  of  the  Chains  of  St  Peter, 
&c.”  (320),  is  a  clever  composition,  but  the  altar  candles 
do  not  bam,  There  are  one  or  two  fair  portraits  in  the 
gallery.  Miss  Louisa  Starr’s  “  Frederick  Marrable,  Esq.” 
(354),  and  Miss  Louise  B.  Swift’s  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ” 
(837)  being  the  best.  Miss  Adelaide  A.  Maguire  con¬ 
tributes  several  water-colour  drawings,  painted  in  good  style, 
and  displaying  l^een  observation  of  nature.  Her  “  Bide  in  a 
Tree  ”  (131)  and  “  Hot  Weather”  (295)  are,  indeed,  very 
creditable  piotures ;  and  “  On  the  Ice  ”  (246)  is  full  of 
spirit,  though  not  equal  in  tone  to  either  of  the  others.  The 
indoor-subject,  “Her  first  Letter”  (269),  is  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  of  Mias  Maguire’s  pictures.  Miss  Helen  Tboray- 
oroft’s  semi-allegorical  “Joan  of  Arc”  (109)  is  the  best 
drawing  she  exhibits,  and  it  is  very  good  of  its  kind.  There 
is  much  merit  in  several  of  Miss  Louise  Bayner’s  architec¬ 
tural  drawings,  and  “Bridge  Street,  Chester”  (71)  is,  in 
particular,  a  clever  and  animated  composition. 

Among  the  landscapes,  which  do  not  constitute  a  strong 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  there  are  several  sketches, 
both  in  oil  and  in  water-colour,  besides  those  already 
noticed,  that  deserve  mention.  Of  the  former  we  would 
call  attentipu  to  “  A  Courtyard  in  Brittany  ”  (325),  by 
Mdlle  Adelude  Ballot,  a  delicately  painted  effect  of 
cool  morning  light  and  shade ;  and  to  “  The  Avenue, 
Petersham  ”  (319),  by  Miss  Matilda  Gooch,  where  the 
light  breaking  through  the  trees  and  checkering  the  path  is 
pleasingly  rendered.  Miss  Marian  Edwards’s  “  Avenue  at 
Souton,  near  Exeter  ”  (164),  shows  a  fine  feeling  for  colour, 
and  the  light  is  cleverly  manipulated,  and  Miss  Freeman 
Kempsou’s  “  Above  Lanberis  Pass  ”  (162)  is  a  very  good 
drawing.  The  latter  lady’s  “  At  Evening  it  shall  be  Light  ” 
(104)  is  sensationally  sentimental  and  weak.  Miss  Georgina 
Bowers  (the  G.  B.  of  Punch)  shows  a  series  of  spirited 
steeplechase  sketches  (313)  which  are  worth  looking  over. 
There  are  several  very  good  flower-pieces  and  still-life 
sketches  in  the  gallery,  but  of  this  class  of  work  there  is 
not  very  much  in  the  exhibition. 


SuKDAT  Dbctubb  Socibtt.— On  February  4,  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.A.,  lectured  on  “  Stoicism,  Epicureanism,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  compared  as  moral  systems.”  The  lecturer  began  by 
stating  that  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  came  at  the  close  of  the 
great  outburst  of  Greek  intellect  during  the  Socratic  and  Aris- 
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totelian  periods.  Both  systems  stood  in  a  somewhat  similar  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  religion.  The  Stoics  believed  in  God,  in  provi- 
dence,  and  prayer.  The  Epicureans  were  accused  of  atheism,  but 
that  was  a  mistake.  They  believed  in  the  gods  and  their  supreme 
felicity,  but  what  they  denied  was  that  the  gods  were  affected  by 
the  sordid  cares  and  vulgar  passions  of  men.  It  was  impossible 
to  express,  said  Epicurus,  how  great  unhappiness  men  had  drawn 
upon  themselves  by  ascribing  such  attributes  to  the  gods  as 
resemble  those  of  human  nature,  and  especially  those  of  anger 
and  vindictiveness.  In  fact,  Epicurns  held  substantially  the  same 
view  as  Aristotle,  and  as  was  in  modem  times  eloqnentlv 
expounded  by  Spinoza.  Both  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  though 
from  different  points  of  view,  disbelieved  the  doctrine  of  immor¬ 
tality,  and  the  only  sanctions  they  could  appeal  to  were  those 
derived  from  the  nature  of  man.  The  lecturer  then  took  up  the 
ethical  question — what  is  the  Chief  Good  ?  What  is  it  that  ought 
to  be  the  over-ruling,  if  not  the  sole,  principle  of  our  conduct? 
The  Stoics  answered  that  virtue  was  the  only  good.  Pleasure 
was  not  a  good :  pain  was  not  an  evil.  The  Stoic  aimed  at  being 
above  the  desire  of  pleasure,  above  the  dread  of  pain ;  and  sought 
full  and  perfect  happiness  in  virtue  alone.  The  compensation 
offered  to  the  votaries  of  this  system,  for  such  a  remorseless  per¬ 
secution  of  pleasure,  such  an  unnatural  indifference  to  pain,  was 
a  kind  of  sublime  self-satisfaction.  **  You  shall  far  excel  other 
mortals,**  says  Seneca,  “  nor  shall  the  gods  themselves  far  excel 
you.**  The  next  question  was,  what  is  virtue?  The  Stoic 
answered.  Virtue  is  to  live  according  to  nature.  The  lecturer 
pointed  out  that  nature  **  was  as  hard  to  understand  as  “  virtue,** 
and  that  the  Stoical  formula,  although  not  meaningless,  was  vague 
and  flexible,  and  occasionally  led  to  very  absurd  conclusions,  as 
when  Epictetus  said  that  it  was  against  nature  to  shave.  The 
^stem  of  Epicurus  was  nearly  the  antithesis  of  the  Stoical. 
Epicurus  said  that  pleasure  is  not  only  a  good,  but  the  root  of 

food  ;  that  all  other  things  are  desired  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
ut  pleasure  for  its  own  sake  onlv.  If  we  rationally  avoid  plea¬ 
sure,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  pleasure,  but  of  some  pain 
annexed  to  it  or  flowing  from  it ;  if  we  invite  pain,  it  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  pain,  but  for  some  pleasure  to  be  gained,  or  greater 
pain  to  be  avoiaed.  This  is  substantially  the  ground  taken  up 
by  the  Utilitarians.  It  is  foolish,  they  say,  to  try  to  escape 
the  charmed  circle  of  pleasure.  Even  the  Stoics  held  out  happi¬ 
ness  as  the  end  of  all  their  self-mortification.  They  quarrelled 
with  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  which  they  regarded  as  a 
hindrance  to  their  moral  progress,  just  as  they  said  the  body  was 
a  clog  on  the  soul.  This  was  a  great  mistake.  The  eagle  might 
fancy  that,  if  he  could  only  get  rid  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  his 
passage  would  be  swifter  than  the  wind ;  but  let  his  prayer  be 

Granted,  and  he  would  fall  to  the  ground.  On  account  of  this 
octrine,  Epicurus  has  been  subjected  to  silly  and  gross  slanders. 
The  essence  of  his  theory  was  to  subject  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
to  philosophical  regulation ;  and  yet  he  was  often  criticised  as  if 
he  meant  that  every  man  should  run  rambling  about  among  plea¬ 
sures  and  pains,  doing  whatever  at  the  moment  seemed  good  in 
his  own  eyes.  Now,  Epicurus  taught  that  pleasure  was  of  two 
kinds  :  (1)  of  rest — consisting  of  a  certain  calmness  and  absence 
of  all  pain  and  disturbance  ;  and  (2)  of  motion— a  certain  pleasant 
titillation  of  the  sense,  as  in  eating  or  drinking.  Epicurus  held 
that  happiness  could  be  found  solelv  in  the  pleasure  of  rest,  and 
not  of  motion  or  fruition  at  all.  Pleasure  is  freedom  of  the  body 
from  pain,  and  of  the  mind  from  anxious  fears.  Then,  in  regard 
to  mental  pleasures — thes^  for  the  most  part,  depend  on  mere 
opinion ;  it  is  our  own  foolish  ideas  that  maae  ns  run  after  civic 
honours,  riches,  and  the  like.  The  desires  that  spring  from  vain 
opinion  are  not  to  be  obeyed,  but  suppressed.  The  remarkable 
fact  was  that  the  Epicurean  theory  of  pleasure  tallied  very  nearly 
with  the  Stoical  When  one  took  them  away  from  their  general 
theory,  and  asked  what  pleasures  they  would  nave  us  avoid,  there 
was  almost  no  difference  in  the  answer;  and  yet  grave  his¬ 
torians  tell  us  that  the  Stoics  were  scarcely  lower  than  the  angels, 
the  Epicureans  scarcely  higher  than  swine.  It  was  a  curious, 
although  not  singular  example,  of  the  effect  of  habitual  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  that  the  word  Epicure  **  should  come  from  the  name  of 
a  man  who  was  simple  in  his  habits  and  abstemious  to  a  fault,  and 
who  was  a  vegetarian  and  teetotaller.  “For  my  own  part,**  says 
Epicurus,  “  when  I  feed  upon  simple  bread  and  water,  and  some¬ 
times,  when  I  would  entertain  myself  somewhat  more  splendidly, 
mend  my  cheer  with  a  little  cheese,  I  find  abundant  satisfaction 
therein,  and  bid  defiance  to  those  pleasures  that  the  ignorant 
and  sensual  vulgar  so  much  cry  up  in  their  magnificent  entertain¬ 
ments;  and,  if  1  have  brown  bread,  barley  broth,  and  clean  water, 

I  think  my  table  so  well  furnished  that  I  dare  dispute  felicity  with 
Jove  himself.’*  Thus  Epicurus  must  be  blamed,  if  at  all,  not  for 
being  too  indulgent  to  pleasure,  but  too  severe.  The  explanation, 
however,  of  this  extreme  austeritvwas  the  desire  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  principles  that  would  enable  a  man  to  bear  up  under  the 
hardships  and  degradations  of  slavery.  As  all  prisoners  of  war  were 
made  slaves,  there  was  no  security  that  this  terrible  fate  might  not 
overtake  the  wealthiest  citizen.  So  much  for  pleasures  and  pains. 


remembering  that  they  also  are  men.**  The  Stoics  advocated  the 
equality  of  man,  and  held  that  all  distinctions  between  them 
were  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature.  This  was  their  way  of 
saying  that  slavery  was  legal,  but  not  moral.  Through  their 
influence  this  idea  made  its  way  into  Boman  law.  Christianity 
also  accepted  slavery  as  an  institution,  and  enjoined  slaves  to  obey 
their  masters ;  but  the  doctrine  it  proclaimed  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  and,  therefore,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  was  unfavourable 
to  slavery,  and  ultimately,  800  years  after  Christianity  was  made 
the  State  religion,  slavery  expired.  The  lecturer  then  touched 
on  beneficence,  charity,  and  the  natural  affections,  and  pointed 
out  the  great  advantage  that  Christianity  had  over  Stoicism, 
although  not  so  much  over  Epicureanism.  The  stress  laid  upon 
the  gentle  virtues,  and  the  freedom  allowed  to  the  family  affections 
by  Christ,  gave  his  doctrine  from  the  first  a  great  hold  over 
women  and  slaves.  It  never  occurred  to  the  Stoics  or  Epicureans, 
that  they  overlooked  an  enormous  moral  power  in  neglecting 
women.  In  Greece  and  Asia .  Minor  the  position  of  women 
was  low.  The  only  women  who  were  attractive  were  those 
who  gave  their  respectability  in  exchange  for  freedom  and 
education.  The  women  the  Greeks  respected  they  did  not  admire, 
and  the  women  they  admired  they  did  not  respect.  Christianity 
by  elevating  the  moral,  and  depressiim  the  intellectual,  pole,  altered 
the  relative  position  of  the  sexes.  From  the  Christian  standpoint 
women  were  the  equals,  and  not  seldom  the  superiors,  of  men. 
The  very  defects  of  Christianity  were  favourable  to  its  success 
with  women.  The  absence  of  “  valour  **  from  the  Christian  list  of 
virtues,  or  rather  of  “  military  bravery,”  redounded  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  women.  They  could  as  easily  as  men  turn  the  other 
cheek  to  the  smiter.  Among  the  denciencies  of  the  Christian 


gospels  on  account  of  the  alleged  miracles.  But  women  have 
not  kept  up  with  men.  The  result  is  deplorable.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  mau  who  has  been,  as  be  thinks,  emancipated  from  super¬ 
stition,  to  entertain  a  genuine  respect  for  a  woman  who,  without 
any  reasoned  convictions,  blindly  follows  the  traditions  of  the 
priests.  How  can  boys  keep  up  their  respect  for  their  mothers 
when  they  find  men  openly  deride  their  sacred  teaching  as  a  set  of 
old  wives*  fables  ?  Men  go  into  a  world  of  business  and  science, 
of  the  least  tincture  of  which  the  mother  is  generally  as  innocent 
as  a  babe.  If  we  desire  to  avert  the  disaster  that  befel  Greece, 
we  must  seek  a  remedy.  At  one  time  the  sexes  were  very  much 
on  a  level — of  ignorance ;  but,  when  the  day  of  the  eflSorescence 
of  Greek  thought  came,  the  men  went  forward,  leaving  the 
women  behind  at  home.  What  philosophy  was  to  the  Greeks, 
science  is  to  Europe ;  and,  as  philosophy  dissolved  the  old  myths, 
science  has  operated,  with  disintegrating  effect,  on  the  miraculous 
element  of  Christianity.  If  we  desire  to  avert  the  calamity  that 
OTertook  Greece,  let  us  not  forget  one  of  the  best  lessons  of 
Christianity,  and  let  us  have  the  sexes  on  a  level  of  resp^t, 
dignity,  and  honour.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  men 
behind,  and  keeping  the  women  in  countenance?  Heaven  fon)id. 
We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  science.  There  remains  one  course 
only.  Women  must  join  in  the  march. 
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The  Leaden  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland:  Sunjt^  Flood,  Grattan^ 
0'Cor>neU.  By  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky,  M.A.  New 
Edition,  Raviaed  and  Enlarged.  Longmans. 

A  Pica  for  the  Home  Government  of  Ireland  John  George 
MaoCarthy,  Author  of  *  Irish  Land  Questions  Plainly  Stated  and 
Answered/  d;o.  Longmans. 

The  election  of  Captain  Nolan  as  member  of  Parliament 
for  Galway,  last  Tuesday,  is  hardly  in  itself  a  very  notable 
erent,  or  is  only  notable  in  one  way.  So  many  Home  Buie 
candidates  have  lately  been  successful,  that  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  triumph  of  another  of  their  number.  It  only 
shows  that  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  con¬ 
tinues  to  run  in  the  way  already  marked  out,  and  further 
justifies  the  assertions  of  the  Nationalists  as  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  their  views  in  all  but  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  if  not  there  also.  Each  fresh  victory  not  only  adds 
to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  also  gives  fresh  weight  to  the  arguments 
that  it  addresses  to  the  English  public.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  this  sort  of  Irish  disloyalty  is  growing  every  day,  and 
that  it  adds  another  to  the  many  serious  embarrassments 
that  press  upon  the  Government.  The  Home  Buie  move¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  faced  ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
faced  with  more  intelligence  than  has  hitherto  been  gene¬ 
rally  shown,  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  books  as  the  two 
now  before  us  should  be  carefully  studied.  Mr  MacGarthy*s 
work  is  a  temperate  and  coherent  argument  in  favour  of 
Home  Buie,  the  best  and  fullest  that  has  yet  been  put 
forward,  and  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  it  has 
been  accepted  as  a  sufficient  statement  of  their  case  by 
many  leaders  of  the  movement,  and,  wo  believe,  by  the 
Home  Buie  Association  in  Dublin.  Mr  Lecky’s  is  an 
enlargement  of  a  very  instructive  little  book  that  appeared 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  is  furnished  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  preface,  which  would  houseful  as  a  separate  pamphlet, 
but  which  is  far  more  useful  as  showing  the  necessity  of 
examining  present  difficulties  by  the  light  of  such  historical 
researches  as  appear  in  Mr  Lecky’s  eloquent  and  impartial 
volume. 

This  volume  opens  with  a  memoir  of  Swift,  all  of  which 
is  interesting,  though  the  half  that  discusses  Swift’s  per¬ 
sonal  and  literary  history  is  hardly  pertinent  to  the  subject. 
‘Gulliver  8  Travels ’and  ‘The  Tale  of  a  Tub,’  Stella  and 
Vanessa,  have  not  much  to  do  with  ‘'public  opinion  in  Ire¬ 
land.”  But  the  ‘  Drapier’s  Letters  ’  and  other  pamphlets  of 
that  sort  had  a  wonderful  effect.  “  Under  Swift,”  says  Mr 
Lecky,  “  public  opinion  first  acquired  a  definite  form  and 
an  improving  influence.  .  .  He  declared  his  allegiance  to 
the  King,  not  as  King  of  England,  but  as  King  of  Ireland ; 
and  he  asserted  that  Ireland  was  rightfully  a  free  nation, 
which  implied  that  it  had  the  power  of  self-legislation,  for 
‘  government  without  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the 
very  definition  of  slavery.’  .  .  He  first  taught  the  Irish 
people  to  rely  upon  themselves.  He  led  them  to  victory 
at  a  time  when  long^  oppression  and  the  expatriation  of  all 
the  energy  of  the  country  had  deprived  them  of  every 
hope.  He  gave  a  voice  to  their  mute  sufferings,  and  traced 
the  lines  of  their  future  progress.  .‘  .  Before  this  time 
rebellion  was  the  natural  issue  of  every  patriotic  effort  in 
Ireland.  Since  then  rebellion  has  been  an  anachronism 
and  a  mistake.  The  age  of  Desmond  and  O’Neil  had 

pssed.  The  age  of  Grattan  and  of  O’Connell  had 
begun.” 

Grattan  and  O’Connell  fill  the  greater  part 
of  Mr  ^cky’s  volume,  though  he  connects  Swift’s  genera- 
mn  with  Grattan’s  by  a  short  account  of  the  work  of 
Henry  Flood  in  developing  public  opinion.  These  three 
chapters  make  a  tolerably  complete  sketch  of  the  political 
istory  of  Ireland  during  the  forty  years  before,  and  the 
orty  years  after,  the  Union.  Mr  Lecky  admits  the  faults 
a  tendant  on  the  old  Irish  experiment  at  Home  Buie,  but  his 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  those  faults  should  go  far  to 
M  ence  the  wearisome  taunts  of  modem  opponents  to  it. 

e  shows  how,  if  the  Irish  Parliament  was  coirupt,  the 
cowuption  came  from  the  English  Government,  which  found 
quite  as  easy  tools  in  the  members  of  the  English  Legis¬ 


lature.  He  shows,  too,  that  the  Irish  Parliament  did,  in 
its  way,  quite  as  much  good  work  as  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  achieved.  And  he  urges  that  the  Union  has  failed, 
if  not  in  all  things,  at  least  in  improving  the  tone  of  Irish 
public  opinion. 

Theorists  may  argue  that  it  would  be  better  for  Ireland  to 
become  in  every  respect  a  mere  province  of  England ;  they  may 
contend  that^  a  nnion  of  Legislatures,  accompanied  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  fusion  of  characters  and  identification  of  hopes,  interests, 
and  desires,  would  strengthen  the  empire,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  was  not  what  was  effected  in  1800.  The  measure  of  Pitt 
centralised,  but  it  did  not  unite,  or  rather  by  uniting  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  it  divided  the  nations.  In  a  country  where  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  was  as  intense  as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  it  destroyed 
the  netional  Legislature  contrary  to  the  manifest  wish  of  the 
people,  and  by  means  so  corrupt,  treacherous,  and  shameful  that 
they  are  never  likely  to  be  forgotten.  In  a  country  where,  owing 
to  the  religions  differences,  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  that  a 
vigorous  lay  public  opinion  should  be  fostered  to  dilute  or  restrain 
the  sectarian  spirit,  it  suppressed  the  centre  and  organ  of  political 
life,  directed  the  energies  of  the  community  into  the  channels  of 
sectarianism,  drove  its  humours  inwards,  and  thus  began  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion  which  has  almost  destroyed  the  elements  of 
political  progress.  In  a  country  where  the  people  have  always 
been  singularly  destitute  of  self-relianc^  and  at  the  same  time 
eminently  faithful  to  their  leaders,  it  withdrew  the  guidance  of 
affairs  from  the  hands  of  the  resident  gentry,  and,  by  breaking 
their  power,  prepared  the  ascendancy  of  the  demagogue  or  the 
rebel.  In  two  plain  ways  it  was  dangerous  to  the  connection :  it 
incalcnlablv  increased  the  aggregate  disloyalty  of  the  people,  and 


faults,  was  an  eminently  loyal  body.  The  Irish  people  through 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  spite  of  great  provocations,  were  on  the 
whole  a  loyal  people  till  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  even 
then  a  few  very  moderate  measures  of  reform  might  have  re¬ 
claimed  them.  Burke,  in  his  **  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,” 
when  reviewing  the  elements  of  strength  on  which  England  could 
confide  in  her  struggle  with  revolutionary  France,  placed  in  the 
very  first  rank  the  co-operation  of  Ireland.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  to  bo  feared  that  most  impartial  men  would  regard  Ireland,  in 
the  event  of  a  great  European  war,  rather  as  a  source  of  weakness 
than  of  strength.  More  than  seventy  years  have  passed  since  the 
boasted  measure  of  Pitt,  and  it  is  unfortunately  incontestable  that 
the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  are  as  hostile  to  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  they  live  as  the  Hungarian  people  have  ever 
been  to  Austrian  or  the  Roman  people  to  Papal  rule ;  that  Irish 
disloyalty  is  multiplying  enemies  of  England  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken  ;  and  that  the  national  sentiment  runs  so  strongly 
that  multitudes  of  Irish  Catholics  look  back  with  deep  affection 
to  the  Irish  Parliament,  although  no  Catholic  could  sit  within  its 
walls,  and  although  it  was  only  during  the  last  seven  years  of  its 
independent  existence  that  Catholics  could  vote  for  its  members. 
Among  the  opponents  of  the  Union  were  many  of  the  roost  loyal 
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summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  in  the  emphatic  sentence  with 
which  he  protested  against  it.  ”  It  would  more  than  any  other 
measure,”  he  said,  “contribute  to  the  separation  of  two  countries 
the  perpetual  connection  of  which  is  one  of  the  warmest  wishes  of 
my  heart.” 

That  that*  has  been  the  result  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  past  two  generations  and 
by  its  temper  at  the  present  moment.  Mr  Lecky  urges 
that  this  temper  can  only  be  cured  by  removal  of  the  cause 
of  disaffection,  and  respecting  “  that  sentiment  of  nationality 
which  whether  it  be  wise  or  foolish,  whether  it  be  desirable 
or  the  reverse,  is  at  least  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
enduring  of  human  passions.”  Here,  he  says,  is  the  root 
of  Irish  discontent.  “  Special  grievances  or  anomalies  may 
aggravate,  but  do  not  cause  it,  and  they  become  formid¬ 
able  only  in  as  far  as  they  are  connect^  with  it.  What 
discontent  was  felt  against  the  Protestant  Established 
Church  was  felt  chiefly  because  it  was  regarded  as  an 
English  garrison  sustaining  an  anti-national  system ;  and 
the  agrarian  difficulty  never  assumed  its  full  intensity  till, 
by  the  Repeal  agitation,  the  landlords  had  been  politically 
alienated  from  the  people.”  Hence  neither  the  Irish 
Church  Act  nor  the  Irish  Land  Act  has  brought  peace  to 
the  country.  Irish  disloyalty,  not  to  the  British  empire, 
but  to  the  English  nation  as  a  governing  power,  is  as  rife 
as  ever. 

No  Government  will  ever  command  the  real  affection  and 
loyalty  of  the  people  which  if  not  in  some  degree  national,  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  great  measure  by  Irishmen  and  through  Irish 
institutions.  If  the  present  discontent  is  ever  to  be  checked,  u 
the  ruling  power  is  ever  to  carry  with  it  the  moral  weight  which 
is  essential  to  its  success,  it  can  only  bo  by  calling  into  being  a 
strong  local  political  feeling,  directed  by  men  who  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  property,  who  are  attached  to  the  connection,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people.  As  in 
Hungary,  as  in  Poland,  as  in  Belgium,  national  institutions  alone 
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it  cAnnot  cnre.  It  may  deal  with  local  symptoms,  but  it  cannot 
remove  the  chronic  disease.  To  call  into  active  political  life  the 
upper  class  of  Irishmen,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  power^to  give,  in  a  word,  to  Ireland  the  greatest  amount  of 
self-government  that  is  compatible  with  the  unity  and  the  security 
of  the  Empire — should  be  the  aim  of  every  statesman. 

How  can  this  be  done  ?  Mr  Lecky  does  not  answer  the 
question  ;  but  it  is  answered  by  Mr  MacCarthy — ^not  in  an 
altogether  satisfactory  way,  yet  with  much  force  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  After  repeating  the  proposal  of  the  Home 
Government  Association,  Mr  MacCarthy  says  : 

The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  this  proposal  is  the  desirableness  of 
finding  some  safe  middle  course  between  separation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  over-centralisation  on  the  other.  It  is  clearly  un¬ 
desirable  to  separate  politically  two  countries  which  are  so  nearly 
associated  geonaphically,  so  closely  connected  socially,  with  so 
many  common  interests  commercially  and  internationally.  It  is 
no  less  clearly  undesirable  that  one  country  should  virtually 
control  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  country,  whose  genius, 
likings,  and  dislikings  it,  confessedly,  does  not  understand,  to 
whose  business  it,  admittedly,  has  not  time  to  attend,  and  whose 
national  life  the  very  existence  of  such  domestic  control  neces¬ 
sarily  stunts  and  emasculates.  The  Home  Government  Association 
says  in  effect :  Here  is  a  statesmanlike  middle  course,  a  wise 
adaptation  of  constitutional  principles  to  actual  facts.  Let  there 
be  a  division  of  legislative  and  executive  labour.  Let  an  Irish 
Assembly  manage  exclusively  Irish  affairs:  let  the  Imperial 
Parliament  continue  to  manage  all  that  relates  to  the  Empire  at 
large.  Retain  every  guarantee  for  the  real  and  effective  unity 
of  the  Empire ;  but  let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  each  transact 
its  awn  private  business  as  each  deems  best.  Thus  will  be  com¬ 
bined  National  freedom  with  Imperial  strength. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr  MacCarthy  through  the  closely 
reasoned  and  always  temperate  arguments  by  which  he 
supports  this  proposal.  He  first  undertakes  to  show  that 
it  is  theoretically  sound,  because  **  it  is  such  as  an  impartial 
man  of  common  sense  would  approve  of  for  dealing  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,*’  because  **  it  is  such  as  political 
philosophy  prescribes  for  dealing  with  such  a  state  of 
facts,”  and  because  ”it  is  such  as  historical  experience 
shows  works  well  in  such  a  state  of  facts and  then  he 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  practical  advantages  that  he 
expects  would  result  from  its  adoption.  Thus  about  half 
of  his  volume  is  filled  ;  in  the  rest  he  anticipates  various 
objections,  twenty-seven  in  number,  that  may  be  urged  by 
opponents,  and  answers  them  at  length.  Mr  MacCarthy 
dcf  ]  not  show,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Home  Rule  party  is  feasible,  or  even  that  all  the  members 
of  the  party  are  agreed  as  to  the  aim  and  meaning  of  their 
scheme.  But  he  ^ows  that  a  very  great  deal  can  be  said 
in  its  favour,  and  that  much  of  this  is  wise  and  reasonable. 

If  be  fails  to  convert  us  to  faith  in  Home  Rule  as  a 
panacea  for  all  the  woes  of  Ireland,  he  cbnfirhis  the  view 
which  has  been  more  than  once  presented  in  our  columns, 
that  the  best  chance  we  have  of  securing  the  welfare  of 
the  country  is  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  its  people,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  allow  them  to  try  their  experiment,  subject  to 
the  restrictions  that  they  are  willing  to  impose  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  a  safeguard  against  anything  like  disintegration 


of  the  Empire.  What  both  English  and  Irish  want  is  that 
they  shall  be  a  united  people.  If  they  can  become  more 
firmly  united  by  loosening  the  artificial  union  that  now 
prevails  between  them,  let  that  be  done ;  and,  if  that  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  re-union  upon  true  foundations,  let  us 
agree  to  it  all  the  more  readily. 


BYRON. 

Lord  Byron.  A  Biography.  With  a  Critical  Essay  on  his  Place 
in  Literature.  By  Karl  Elae.  Translated  with  the  Author’s 
Sanction,  and  Edited  with  Notes.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 
Murray. 

History  of  English  Literature.  By  H.  A.  Taine.  Translated  by 
II.  Van  Laun,  one  of  the  Masters  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 
V  ol.  II.  Ednionston  and  Douglas. 

We  shall  not  to-day  say  much  about  the  second  volume 
of  M.  Taine’s  great  work  as  it  has  been  translated  by  Mr 
Vm  Laun.  We  have  only  coupled  it  with  the  English 
edition  of  Proiessor  Elze’s  life  of  Lord  Byron  in  order  that 
^  may  note  the  difference,  both  in  manner  and  in  matter, 
German’s  criticism  and  the  Frenchman’s. 
Dr  Elze’s  work  is  one  that,  in  spite  of  the  slipshod  way  in 
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of  his  teachers  on  the  formation  of  his  character  was  limited 
in  the  extreme ;  and  on  himself  he  never  bestowed  any 
oains.  When  he  saw  that  his  petted,  capricious,  and  im¬ 
pulsive  nature  made  him  appear  charming,  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  women,  he  began  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Why  should 
he  acquire  firm  principles?  why  should  he  regulate  his 
mode  of  action  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  pru¬ 
dence  if  he  could  gain  the  applause,  even  the  homage  of 
society,  in  a  far  more  convenient  way— by  giving  the  rein 
to  his  impulses  and  humours?”  Dr  Elze’s  apology  for 
Byron  savours  rather  too  much  of  condemnation,  and  he 
pays  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  weak  points  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  *  but  it  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  is  set  forth  with 
a  good  deal  of  literary  ability. 

The  later  part  of  hia  work  is  less  happy.  •  He  'gives  far 
more  space  than  was  necessary  to  a  discussion  of  **  the 
Beecher  Stowe  scandal,”  and,  though  this  is  doubtless  not 
his  intention,  his  account  of  the  last  nine  years  of  his  hero’s 
life  shows  him  in  as  unheroic  a  light  as  possible.  It  is 
needlessly  loaded  with  tittle-tattle.  It  lacks  such  intelli¬ 
gent  appreciation  as  M.  Taine  shows  while  he  is  ostensibly 
judging  Byron  far  more  severely  than  Dr  Elze  afiTects  to  do. 
To  Dr  Elze,  Byron  is  merely  sometimes  a  great  poet  and 
sometimes  a  little  man.  To  M.  Taine,  the  man  and  the 
poet  are  always  the  same ;  he  is  the  outcome  of  **  a  whole 
cluster  of  wild  passions,”  all  of  which  are  natural  and 
necessary  to  his  constitution  :  **  always  impassioned,  inex¬ 
haustibly  fertile  and  creative,  in  him  were  blended  all 
human  emotions  and  ideas,  sad,  gay,  lofty,  low,  impeding 
one  another  like  swarms  of  insects  who  go  humming  and  feed¬ 
ing  on  flowers  and  the  mud.”  M.  Taine  likes  to  describe  him 
as  a  splendid  and  untimely  development  of  those  northern 
characteristics  which  it  was  his  own  vanity  to  trace  in  his 
blood.  **  He  would  have  been  more  at  home  as  a  sea-king 
or  a  captain  of  a  band  of  troopers  during  the  middle  ages. 
Except  two  or  three  gleams  of  Italian  sunshine,  his  poetry 
and  life  are  those  of  a  Scald  transplanted  into  modem  life, 
who  in  this  over-well  regulated  world  did  not  find  his 
vocation.” 

Dr  Elze’s  last  chapter  on  “  Byron’s  Place  in  Literature  ” 
is  very  ambitious,  but  veiy  unsatisfactory.  M.  Taine’s 
literary  criticism  is  incomparably  better.  It  shows,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  how  thoroughly  Byron,  while 
clothing  himself  in  the  garb  of  every  one  of  his  heroes, 
eloquently  expressed  the  rebellious  temper  that  was  grow¬ 
ing  in  his  day,  though  in  none  other  was  it  so  fierce  as  in 
him,  and  how  he  as  eloquently  denounced  the  follies  and 
vices  that  caused  the  rebellion.  Placing  ‘  Don  Juan  ’  at  the 
head  of  Byron’s  works,  yet  seeing  in  it  the  natural  climax 
of  his  writings,  M.  Taine  thus  closes  his  comments  on  the 
poem : 

He  has  so  much  wit,  so  fresh  a  wit,  so  sudden,  so  biting,  such  a 
prodigality  of  knowledge,  ideas,  images  picked  up  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  horizon,  in  heaps  and  masses,  that  we  are  captivated, 
transported  beyond  limits ;  we  cannot  dream  of  resisting.  Too 
vigorous,  and  hence  unbi idled, — that  is  the  word  which  ever 
recurs  when  we  speak  of  Byron  ;  too  vigorous  against  others  and 
himself,  and  so  unbridled,  that  after  spending  his  life  in  braving 
the  world,  and  his  poetry  in  depicting  revolt,  he  can  only  find  the 
fulfilment  of  his  talent  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  heart,  in  a 
poem  in  arms  against  all  human  and  poetic  conventions.  To  live 

a  man  must  be  great,  but  he  must  also  become  deranged. 
There  is  a  derangement  of  heart  and  mind  in  the  style  of  Don 
Juan,  as  in  Swift.  When  a  man  jests  amidst  his  tears,  it  is  because 
he  has  a  poisoned  imagination.  This  kind  of  laughter  is  a  spasm, 
and  you  see  in  one  mau  a  hardening  of  the  heart,  or  madness  ;  in 
another,  excitement  or  disgust.  Byron  was  exhausted,  at  least 
the  poet  was  exhausted  in  him.  The  last  cantos  of  Don  Juan  drag  ; 
the  gaiety  became  forced,  the  escapades  became  digressions ;  the 
reader  began  to  be  bored.  A  new  kind  of  poetry,  which  he  had 
attempted,  had  given  way  in  his  hands :  in  the  drama  he  only 
attained  to  powerful  declamation,  his  characters  had  no  life ; 
when  he  forsook  poetry,  poetry  forsook  him ;  he  went  to  Greece 
»n  search  of  action,  and  only  found  death. 


THE  COREUPTIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

A  Ui$toryof  the  CoiTuptions  of  Christianity.  By  Joseph  Priestley, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Hepri Died  from  Butt’s  Edition,  with  No^ps. 
To^  which  are  appended  Considerations  iu  Evidence  that  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  and  Primitive  Church  was  Unitarian.  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association. 

Religious  Progress ;  its  Criterion^  Instruments^  and  Laws.  Being 
the  Substance  of  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  By  James  Macivor,  D.D,  M.R.I.A.,  Rector  of 
Ardstraw,  Diocese  of  Derry.  VoJ.  I.  Longmans. 


An  Answer  to  Dr  Pusey*s  Challenge  Respecting  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Real  Pre.sence,  In  which  the  Doctrines  of  the  Lord’s  Sapper,  m 
held  by  Him,  Roman  and  Greek  Catholics,  Kitnallita,  ana  High 
Anglo-Catholics,  are  Examined  and  Shown  to  be  contrary  to  toe 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Teachings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  First 
Eight  Centnries,  with  the  Testimo^  of  an  ample  Catena  Patruns 
of  the  same  Period.  By  John  Harrison,  D.D.  Edin.,  Vicar  of 
Fenwick.  In  Two  Volumes.  Longmans. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer  for  the  Departed.  By  the  Rev, 
Frederick  George  L^  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints’, 
Lambeth.  With  Copious  Notes  and  Appendices.  Straban. 

Just  a  century  ago  Dr  Priestley  published  the  first  part 
of  hia  ‘  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ;*  and, 
having  examined  in  it  **  the  foundation  of  our  Christian 
faith,”  he  intended,  in  a  concluding  volume,  **  to  exhibit  a 
view  of  the  dreadful  corruptions  which  have  debased  its 
spirit,  and  almost  annihilated  all  the  happy  effects  which 
it  was  eminently  calculated  to  produce.”  The  work  grew 
in  his  hands,  however,  and  when,  in  1782,  it  was  ready  for 
publication,  it  was  so  large  that  it  bad  to  be  issued  as  a 
separate  treatise.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  the  books,  in  which  he  gave  a  new  impulse  to  scientific 
studies,  and  thus  rendered  a  service  to  modern  thought 
which  is  not  at  all  to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the 
science  contained  in  the  books  themselves,  his  *  History  of 
the  Corruptions  of  Christianity  ’  is  the  most  important  of 
the  many  works  that  we  owe  to  him.  It,  also,  is  especially 
valuable  as  a  pioneer.  Before  Priestley’s  time  there  had  been 
plenty  of  ”  sceptics  ”  and  “  unbelievers and  a  few  bold 
thinkers  within  the  fold  of  Christianity  had  started  here.tical 
views  that  a  few  bold  disciples  took  up.  But  there  was  none 
like  Priestley  ;  and  not  only  does  the  Unitarian  body  owe 
to  him  a  great  deal  of  the  vitality  that  it  now  possesses, 
but  most  of  the  other  free-thinking  Christians,  as  well  os 
many  free-thinkers  who  do  not  call  themselves  Christians, 
are  bound  to  honour  him  as  the  great  leader  of  independent 
criticism  upon  religious  questions.  Since  his  day,  the 
Egyptian  bondage  of  orthodoxy  has  pressed  heavily  upon 
all  intelligent  Christians,  and  by  him  more,  perhaps,  than  by 
any  other  man, have  their  eyes  been  opened  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  slavery,  even  if  they  have  not  yet  had  courage  to  shake 
it  off,  and  go  out  in  search  of  a  new  Canaan.  As  one  of  the 
classics,  therefore,  of  modern  free  thought,  and  one  that 
shared  the  fate  of  some  other  classics  when,  in  1785,  it 
was  publicly  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  city  of 
Dort,  his  *  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity  ’  is  a 
work  of  very  great  interest.  But  it  is  of  greater  interest  as 
a  work  from  which  the  world  yet  has  much  to  learn  ;  and 
it  should  learn  from  it  all  the  more  readily  because  of  the 
intensely  earnest  Christianity  that  pervades  it.  There  is 
now  no  lack  of  books  in  which  outside  critics  examine  the 
history  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  denounce 
what  seem  to  them  the  faults  and  blemishes  of  both.  But 
Priestley  was  a  reformer  from  within.  The  great  need 
of  the  world,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  a  **  reformed 
Christianity,”  and  the  main  purpose  of  his  life,  followed 
with  singular  disinterestedness  and  zeal, — even  hU  scientific' 
studies  and  his  relations  with  contemporary  politics  being 
part  of  that  purpose, — was  to  help  on  the  reformation. 
”  So  long,”  he  said,  **  as  all  the  Christianity  that  is  known 
to  heathens,  Mahometans,  and  Jews  is  of  a  corrupted  and 
debased  kind,  and  particularly  while  the  profession  of  it 
is  so  much  connected  with  worldly  interest,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  mankind  in  general  refuse  to  admit  it,  and  they  can 
even  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  any  attention  to  the 
evidence  that  is  alleged  in  its  favour.”  Surely  this  is  a 
reason  that  should  have  weight  with  all  who  desire  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  to  all  such  we  commend  the 
veiy  cheap  edition  of  Priestley’s  work  that  has  jost  been 
issued. 

The  scope  of  the  work  can  be  best  shown  by  a  concise 
extract.  Priestley  believed  in  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and 
a  sufficient  authority,  and  all  he  desired  was  to  restore 
Christianity  to  the  simplicity  of  what  he  judged  to  be  its 
original  shape. 

To  consider  the  system  (if  it  may  be  called  a  system),  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  d priori,  one  would  think  it  very  little  liable  to  corruption 
or  abuse.  The  great  outline  of  it  is,  that  the  Universal  Parent  of 
mankind  commissioned  Jesus  Christ  to  invite  men  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  by  the  assurance  of  his  mercy  to  the  penitent,  and  of 
h's  purpose  to  raise  to  immortal  life  and  happiness  all  the 
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popular  opinion  which  ^'sets  orthodoxy  in  the  place  of 
Christ,  and  becomes  a  real  idolatry  or  idealatry,  conTertiao 
our  true  doctrine  into  our  false  Qod.’*  In  its  way,  this  is 
a  healthy  attempt  to  clear  away  a  few  of  **  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity.” 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Dr  Harrison’s  *  Answer  to  Dr 
Pusey’s  Challenge.’  **  There  is  notlung,”  said  Priestley, 
**  in  the  whole  history  that  I  have  undertaken  to  write,  so 
extraordinary  as  the  abuses  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  rite  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  simple  in  its  original  insUtution,  or  less  liable  to 
misapprehension  or  abuse ;  and  yet,  in  no  instance  what, 
ever,  has  the  depravation  of  original  doctrine  and 
custom  proceeded  to  a  greater  height,  or  had  more  serious 
consequences.”.  This  monstrous  ^corruption  of  Chris, 
tianity  ”  having  lately  been  made  the  strong  point  of  the 
Ritualists,  and  having  been  especially  defended  by  Dr 
Pusey,  Dr  Harrison  has  written  a  very  learned  and  conclu¬ 
sive  book  to  show  that  it  is  not  countenanced  by  the  New 
Testament  or  the  early  Fathers,  that  it  was  only  defini¬ 
tively  introduced  by  Paschasius  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
that  it  is  entirely  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 
We  should  probably  not  agree  with  Teiy  much  that  Dr 
Harrison  might  say  on  any  oUier  religious  subject.  But 
here  he  is  surely  in  the  right,  and  he  deserves,  great  pruse 
for  the  labour  with  which  he  has  brought  .together  nearly 
a  thousand  pages  of  testimony  from  old  Christian  writers 
in  support  of  his  position. 

He  attacks,  however,  only  one  of  many  monstrous  errors 
that  have  been  fastened  upon  Christianity ;  and  one  of  the 
others  finds  very  bold  expression  in  Dr  Lee’s  ‘Christian 
Doctrine  of  Prayer  for  the  Departed,’  a  book  that  hu 
been  written  because  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
the  audacity  lately  to  indulge  in  “.the  «x  cathedrd  dictum, 
that  the  Church  of  England  does  not  authorise  nor  sanction 
Prayer  for  the  Dead.”  Dr  Lee  “  declines  to  be  commit t^ 
to  the  private  declarations  and  personal  fancies  of  indi- 
vidual  bishops,”  and  he  considers  that  “no  opportunity 
should  be  lost  to  inform  the  faithful  regarding  true  prin¬ 
ciples  and  undisputed  facts.”  He  has  accordingly  written 
his  book  to  show  that  the  Jews,  the  Apostles,  the  ancient 
Fathers,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  M^seval  Churchmen 
all  prayed  for  the  dead,  that  the  practice  was  only  brought 
into  abeyance  by  the  vicious  teaching  of  the 'Reformers, 
and  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  imperative  upon  all  who 
believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints  and  in  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory.  As  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  do  so,  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  controvert  Dr  Lee’s  “  true  principles  and 
undisputed  fleets,”  but  shall  repeat  u  remarkable  hymn 
that  he  quotes  from  Dr  Faber : 

I. 

0  tarn  to  Jesus,  Mother!  turn, 

And  call  Him  by  His  tenderest  names  ; 

Pray  for  the  holy  souls  that  burn 
This  hour  amid  the  cleansing  flames. 

II. 

Ah  !  they  have  fought  a  gallant  fight ; 

In  death's  cold  arms  they  persevered ; 

And  after  life’s  uncheering  night 
The  harbour  of  their  rest  is  neared. 

HI. 

In  pains  beyond  all  earthly  pains. 

Favourites  of  Jesus!  there  they  lie, 

Letting  the  fire  wear  out  their  stains. 

And  worshipping  God’s  parity. 

rv. 

Spouses  of  Christ  they  are,  for  He 
Was  wedded  to  them  by  His  blood  ; 

The  faithful  cross  their  trysting^tree. 

Their  marriage-bed  its  hallowed  wood. 

T. 

They  are  the  children  of  thy  tears, 

Then  hasten,  Mother!  to  their  aid; 

In  pity  think  each  hour  appears 
An  age  while  glory  is  delayed. 

VI. 

See,  how  they  bonnd  amid  their  fires. 

While  pain  and  love  their  spirits  fill; 

Then  with  setf-crncified  desires 
Utter  sweet  murmurs,  and  lie  still.  ’ 

VII. 

Ah  me  I  the  lore  of  Jesus  yearns 
O’er  that  abyss  of  sacred  pain. 

And  as  He  looks  His  bosom  burns 
With  Calvary’s  dear  thirst  again. 


virtnoui  and  the  good,  but  to  inmct  an  aaequaie  punisnmeni  on 
the  wicked.  In  proof  of  this  he  wrought  many  miracles,  and 
after  a  public  execution  be  rose  sgain  from  the  dead.  He  also 
directed  that  proselytes  to  bis  religion  should  be  admitted  by 
and  that  his  disciples  should  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  in 
commemoration  b(  his  death. 

Here  Is  nothing  that  any  person  could  imagine  would  lead  to 
much  subtle  speculation,  at  least  such  as  could  excite  much 
animosity.  The  doctrine  itself  is  so  plain,  that  one  would  think  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  were  upon  a  level  with  respect  to  it. 
And  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  of 
its  promulgation  would  look  in  vain  for  any  probable  source  of 
the  monstrous  corrimtions  and  abases  which  crept  into  the  system 
afterwards.  Oar  Lord,  however,  and  his  apostles,  foretold  that 
there  Wrould  be  a  great  departure  from  the  truth,  and  that  some¬ 
thing  would  arise  in  the  church  altogether  oulike  the  doctrine 
which  they  taught,  and  even  subversive  of  it. 

In  reality,  however,  the  causes  of  the  succeeding  corruptions 
did  then  exist;  and  accordingly,  without  -anything  more  than 
their  natural  operation,  all  the  abases  rose  to  their  full  height ; 
and  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes  also,  without  any  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence, 
we  see  the  abuses  gradually  corrected,  and  Christianity  recovering 
its  primitive  beauty  and  glory. 

The  causes  of  the  corruptions  were  almost  wholly  contained  in 
the  established 'opinions  of  the  heathen  world,  end  especially  the 
p^hilosophical  part  of  it ;  so  that  when  those  Heathens  embraced 
Cbristianity,  they  mixed  their  former  tenets  and  prejudices 
with  it.  Alto,  both  Jews  and  Heathens  were  so  much  scandalized 
et  the  idea  of  being  the  disciples  of  a  man  who  bad  been  crucified 
as  a  common  malefactor,  that  Christians  in  general  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  disposed  to  adopt  any  opinion  that  would  most  effectually 
wipe  away  this  reproaco. 

««*-*** 

The  abuses  of  the  pontive  institutions  of  Christianity,  monstrons 
as  they  were,  aaturally  arose  from  the  opinion  of  the  purifying 
and  sancti^ing  virtue  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  was  the  very 
basis  of  all  the  worship  of  the  Heathens  :  and  they  were  also 
•imilarto  the  abases  of  the  Jewish  religion.  We  likewise  see  the 
radiroents  of  all  the  monkish  austerities  in  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  Heathens,  who  thought  to  purify  and  exalt  the 
soul  by  macerating  and  mortifying  the  body. 

As  to  the  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  c/iurchj  they  are  as  easily 
accounted  for  as  abases  in  civil  government ;  worldly-minded 
msn  being  always  ready  to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  power;  and  in  the  dark  ages  too  many  circum¬ 
stances  conourred  to  give  the  Christian  clergy  peculiar  advan- 
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VIII. 

.  •  0  Mary !  let  thy  Son  no  more 

His  lingering  spouses  thus  expect ; 

God’s  children  to  their  God  restore, 

And  to  the  Spirit  His  elect. 

IX. 

Pray,  then,  as  thou  hast  ever  prayed ; 

Angels  and  souls,  all  look  to  thee : 

God  waits  thy  prayers,  for  He  hath  made 
Those  prayers  His  law  of  charity. 

X. 

0  turn  to  Jesus,  Mother  I  turn, 

And  call  Him  by  His  tendercst  names  ; 

Fray  for  the  holy  souls  that  bum 
This  hour  amid  the  cleansing  flames. 

It  is  trae  that  Dr  Lee  agrees  with  the  late  Dr  Neale  in 
thinking  that  in  this  hymn  **  the  trnth  **  Has  not  been 
stated  **  with  all  the  caution  possible,**  and  that  there  are 
in  it  “  two  uncertain  points  ” — which  are  three  in  number. 
**  The  first  is  that  the  pains  of  Purgatory  are  necessarily 
and  certainly  great  beyond  all  earthly  pains.  Again,  the 
oratorian  assumes  that  there  is  real  and  true  fire  in  Purga¬ 
tory.  Again,  the  duration  of  Purgatory  is  a  .perfectly 
open  question.”  But,  when  allowance  is  made  for  these 
deviations  from  *‘true  principles  and  undisputed  facts,** 
some  of  Dr  Lee’s  readers  will  probably  think  that  he  has 
given  a  notable  illustration  of  “  the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity.’* 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting  one  other  sen¬ 
tence  from  Dr  Xee.  **  If,**  he  says,  “  there  is  anything 
calculated  to  bring  down  the  curse  of  Almighty  God  upon 
us  as  a  Church  and  a  nation,  it  is  the  scandalous  desecra¬ 
tion  and  cold-blooded  sacrilege  involved  in  pulling  down 
some  of  the  city  churches,  and  selling  their  sacred  sites  for 
commercial  purposes  and  temporal  advantages.** 


THEEE  LIVING  GERMAN  POETS. 

Poems  from-  the  German  of  Ferdinand  FteiHgraih.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Leipsig:  Tauchnitz. 
London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Gttudeamus!  Hunvorons  Poems  translated  flrom  the  German  of 
Joseph  Victor  Soheflel  and  others.  By  Charles  G.  Lei  and. 
Triibner. 

The  Last  Knight;  a  Romance-Garland.  From  the  German  of 
Anastasius  Grun.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  John  C.  Sargent. 
New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton.  London;  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  first  edition  of 
Mrs  Freiligrath-Kroeker*s  selection  of  English  translations 
of  her  father*8  poems  was  issued,  and  already  a  second 
edition  has  been  called  for.  The  fact  that  the  editor  of 
this  volume  found  excellent  English  translations  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Herr  Freiligrath*s  poems  ready  to  her  hand, 
executed  in  many  instances  by  writers  of  reputation,  both 
English  and  American,  was  in  itself  a  striking  proof  of  the 
popularity  the  poet  had  achieved  in  this  country  and  in 
America,  and  a  sure  augury  of  the  success  of  the  collection. 
Like  Heine,  although  in  a  less  degree,  Freiligrath  is  entitled 
to  honour  as  **  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  war  for  the  liberation 
of  humanity,**  and  the  best  of  his  songs  may,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  Novalis  applied  to  the  utterances  of  Luther,  be 
fitly  described  as  **  half-battles.*’  A  devoted  and  enlightened 
patriot,  there  is  no  taint  of  Chauvinism  in  his  patriotism. 
Everything  he  desires  for  the  fatherland  is  at  least  com¬ 
patible  with  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  his  sympathies  are  not  confined  to  Germany. 
He  is  an  ardent  German,  but  he  is  an  equally  ardent 
liberal,  and  the  democratic  feeling  that  pervades  his  poetry 
gives  it  cosmopolitan  interest.  His  songs  are,  indeed,  a 
part  of  the  progressive  movement,  and  his  countrymen 
have  yet  to  learn  and  to  give  effect  to  the  lessons  they 
teach.  The  picture  he  drew  of  Germany  nearly  thirty 
ye^  ago,  in  the  poem  entitled  Hamlet, is  still,  in  its 
inaiu  feature,  true ; 

Deatchland  U  Hamlet  I  Solemn,  slow, 

Within  its  gates  walks  every  night, 

Pale,  buried  Freedom,  to  and  fro. 

And  fills  the  watchers  with  affright. 

There  stands  the  lofty  shape,  white-clad. 

And  bids  the  shrinker  in  his  fear-*- 
“  Be  mine  avenger,  draw  thy  blade,— 

They’ve  pouri^  poison  in  mine  car !  ” 

In  common  with  the  great  majority  of  German  patriots, 


however,  Herr  Freiligrath  thought  at  that  time  that  the 
German  people  would  require  to  conquer  freedom  before 
they  could  achieve  national  unity.  It  wsis  tit  *tbe  risk  of 
extinction,  he  then  argued,  that  they  deferred  reform,  or, 
*as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  revolution.  The  following  stanza 
has  assuredly  lost  some  of  its  force  : 

Oh,  seize  the  moment  that  conferred  is — 

Forth,  sword  !  and  to  the  conflict  bound, 

Ere’ with  French  rapier,  a  Laertes 
Deal  thee  a  false  and  poisoned  wound  I 
Ere  rnshing  comes  a  northern  route, 

To  seize  thine  heritage  and  home. 

Oh,  take  thou  heed— for  mneh  1  ckmbt 
Ijf  this  time  it  (rota^Nerweiif  come. 

The  most  remarkable  of  Herr  Freiligrath*s  war-lyrics  of 
1870,  and  the  most  spirited  poem  ^led  forth  by  the 
Franco-German  war,  has  been  several  times  translated  into 
English,  and  the  version  in  thb  volume,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  is  in  every  respect  an 
admirable  rendering  of  **  Hnrrah,  Germania  1  ”  How 
grandly  the  enthusiasm  and  the  exaltation  with  which 
the  German  people  rushed  to  the  defence  of  the  Rhino 
provinces  are  depicted  in  this  noble  lyric,  one  verse,  selecteci 
at  random,  will  show  : 

Suabian  and  Prussian,  hand  in  hand, 

North,  South,  one  host,  one  vow ! 

**  What  is  the  German’s  Fatherland  ?  ** 

Who  asks  that  question  now 
One  soul,  one  arm,  one  close-knit  frame, 

(^e  will  are  we  to-day  ; 

Hnrrah,  Germania !  Ihom  pfuod  dame. 

Oh,  glorious  time,  hurrah  ! 

In  the  preface  to  the  tastefully-printed  little  vriume 
which  contains  translations  of  the  greater  portion  of  4he 
poems  in  the  **  Qaadeamus,'*  and  a  number  of  other 
eccentric  German  student-songs,  Mr  Leland  tells  us  that 
Herr  Joseph  Victor  Seheffel  is  *‘dt  'present  the  most 
popular  poet  in  Germany;**  but  In  the  “introductory 
memoir  **  we  find  certain  remarks  which  ought  evidently 
to  qualify  this  statement.  There  we  read  that  “  Schefifri 
was  at  first  entirely  ignored  by  the  Berlin  and  Leipzig 
Critics  who  assume  to  sit  in  judgment  over  modem 
German  literature,”  that  “  up  to  the  present  day  he  haa 
not  even  found  a  place  in  Brockhaus's  Conversations^ 
Lexicon'*  and  that  it  is  the  “  unsophisticated  public  **  who 
have  “recognised  the  kernel  of  pure  poetry  in  Scheffel’a 
unpretentions  ’Verses.**  The  estimate  'that  Mr  Leland  has 
formed  of  the  poetical  value  of  Herr  ScheffePs  productions 
is  hardly  home  out  by  the  specimens  he  has  presented  to  us 
in  this  volume,  and  we  must  refuse  to  acoept  the  **  Gaude-> 
emus**  as  “a  fiaithful  abstract,  a  true  poetical  substratum 
of  the  populflir  life  and  thought  of  South-Western  Ger¬ 
many  **  or  any  other  spot  on  earth.  A  more  incorrect 
description  of '  that  oolleotion  of  buflesque,  scientific,  and 
legendary  songs  could  not  be  conceived,  and  “  prototypes  of 
that  thirsty  soul,  the  Rodensteiner,  who  pawned  three  'vil¬ 
lages  during  the  revelries  *  Zu  Heidelberg  im  Hirsohen,*  ” 
cannot  be  more  numerons  in  the  “  joyfnl  Palatinate  **  than 
are  the  prototypes  of  'his  literary  descendant,  Hans  Breit- 
mann,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Rodensteln  is  even 
a  more  extravagant  hero  than  Breitmann,  but  the  strongly- 
marked  resemblance  between  the  characters  furnish^ 
unmistakable  evidence  that  they  stand  >ia  the  relation 
of  sire  and  son.  Should  Mr  Bruce  determine  upon  cloeisg 
the  public-houses  at  an  hour  inconveniently  early  for  thirsty 
souls,  some  of  the  ballads  commemorating  the  adventurea 
of  the  bibulous  Bodenstein  may  become  popular  with  a 
certain  class  in  this  country.  They  sSw  clever,  spirited^ 
bacchanalian  lyrics,  full  of  wild,  rollicking  fun,  but  the 
taste  for  this  class  of  composition  is  certainly  ou  the  declioc 
in  England,  and  we  hope  the  Legislature  will  do  nothing 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  retive  it.  As  a  i^iecimen  of 
the  Rodenstein  ballads,  we  may  quote  a  stanza  from  Mr 
Leland ’s  version  of  “The  Wild  Army,**  one  of  the  moet 
dashing  of  the  series  : 

He  went  road-ap,  road-down -iqiaoi, 

‘No  landlord  made  it  right : 

Death-thintj  and  with  fading  face 
He  sighed  into  the  night : 

“RonSe  oflti  ronse  Out  of  the/ house’ there  I 
Hey,  landlord!  help  me,  Hecreirt 
Can  no  one  get  a  drop  of  wine 
By  night  at  half-past  ’Icven  ?” 
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Th«  fcieniiflo  and  historical  borletqueHiODgf  of  Herr 
•Scheffel  are  far  more  attractire  than  the  Bodenstein  ballads, 
but  they  also  are  marred  here  and  there  by  an  offensive 
^arseness.  Both  as  a  humourist  and  a  poet  Herr  Scheffel 
is  superior  to  An  old  Contributor  to  Blackwood/*  but  as 
regards  refinement  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
Scottish  judge  and  the  German  writer.  The  **  Gnano 
Song  **  is  a  favourable  example  of  the  **  Gaudeamus.*'  It 
begins  with  the  description  of  a  peaceful  and  distant 
island,  inhabited  only  by  thousands  of  birds  : 

Ever  pondering  pious  questions 
They  labour  right  faithfully, 

Eor  blessed  are  their  digestions. 

And  flowing  like  poetry. 

For  the  birds  are  all  **  philosophen,** 

To  the  principal  precept  inclined : 

If  the  body  b^  properly  open, 

Then  all  will  go  well  with  the  mind. 

And  the  children  pursue  more  enlightened 
What  their  fathers  in  silence  begun, 

To  a  mountain  it  rises  and  whitened 
By  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 

In  the  rosiest  light  these  sages 
Look  down  on  the  future  and  say, 

In  the  course  of  historical  ages 
We  shall  fill  up  the  ocean  some  day. 

The  song  goes  on  to  record  that  the  meritorious  deeds  of 
the  **  guano  sea-gull  **  eventually  received  due  recognition 
from  the  **  Boblinger  Bepsbauer  ’*  of  Suabia.  Herr  Schef¬ 
fers  method  of  dealing  with  Biblical  topics  is  excessively 
irreverent.  For  instance,  under  the  title,  **  Old  Assyrian. 
Jonah,**  he  celebrates  the  fate  that  befell  a  guest  who  was 
unable  to  pay  the  bill  he  had  run  up  in  the  Black  Whale, 
nt  Ascalon.  The  opening  verse  we  prefer  to  give  in  the 
original : 

Im  Schwarzer  Wallfisch  zu  Ascalon, 

Da  trank  ein  Mann  drei  Tag,* 

Bis  dass  er  steif  wie  ein  Besenstiel, 

Am  Marmortische  lag. 

On  ascertaining  from  the  inebriated  stranger  that  he  had 
spent  all  his  money  at  Nineveh,  the  landlord  ordered  the 
Nubian  porter  to  pitch  the  sot  out  at  the  door.  The  moral 
Is  contained  in  the  last  verse  : 

In  the  Black  Whale,  at  Ascalon, 

No  prophet  hath  renown ; 

And  he  who  there  would  drink  in  peace. 

Must  pay  the  money  down. 

Anastasius  Griin  is  the  poetical  pseudonym  of  Count 
Anton  Alexander  von  Auersberg,  an  Austrian  poet  and 
statesman,  who,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Austrian  National 
Assembly.  '  The  Last  Knight  * — a  series  of  ballads  com¬ 

memorating  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Maximi. 
iian  I. — was  originally  published  in  1830,  when  the  poet  was 
in  his  t  wenty.fifthyear,  and  was  the  work  that  first  established 
his  reputation.  At  a  later  period  Count  von  Auersperg  pro. 
duced  a  variety  of  poems,  the  most  widely  popular  being  a 
collection  of  political  songs,  but  none  of  his  writings  has  re. 
tained  its  hold  on  the  German  public  more  firmly  than  *  Der 
Letzte  Bitter,*  which  Mr  Sargent  has  here  translated  into 
emooth-fiowing  and  elegant  English  verse.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult  to  understand  why  these  ballads  are  favourites  in 
■Germany.  The  Emperor  Maximilian’s  memory  is  dear  to 
ihe  German  nation,  and  Count  von  Auersperg  has  invested 
fhe  subject  with  delicate  pathos  and  humour,  but  we 
greatly  doubt  whether  *  The  Last  Knight  *  will  meet  with 
an  equally  sympathetic  reception  from  the  American  and 
English  public,  notwithstanding  the  high  merit  of  Mr  Sar- 
gent’s  version  of  the  work.  The  poem  is  addressed  to  the 
German  people,  and  we  fear  that  only  a  German  can  fully 
appreciate  it.  Count  von  Auersperg  is  not  a  poet  of  pro- 
found  genius,  whose  poems  are  equally  pregnant  with 
meaning  to  all  mankind;  but  a  strictly  national  poet, 
whose  infiuence  cannot  possibly  be  extendi  far  beyond  his 
own  country.  A  comparison  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
story  of  Conrad  von  der  Bosen’s  visit  to  Maximilian  while 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Bruges  is  told  in  this  volume,  with 
the  style  in  which  the  same  theme  is  treated  by  Heine  in 
his  “  Beisebilder,**  will  bring  the  capacity  of  the  two  poets 
into  striking  contrast.  But  Mr  Sargent’s  translation  of 
The  Last  Knight  *  may  bo  of  service  to  youthful  students 


of  German  history,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  any 
cultivated  person  who  wishes  to  spend  an  hour  over  an 
agreeable  book  that  may  be  read  without  any  mental  effort. 
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Mr  Scudamore’s  Notitia  Bucharlstlca,  which  is  a  learned 
commentary  on  the  English  Communion  Service,  might, 
had  it  been  before  us  at  the  time  of  writing,  have 
been  fairly  included  with  the  works  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  a  previous  article  as  illustrating  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity.”  It  is,  indeed,  remark- 
able  to  find  earnest  men  expending  the  zeal  that, 
according  to  their  professions,  should  be  applied  in 
saving  the  souls  of  sinners  from  everlasting  torment,  or 
in  mitigating  their  prospective  purgatorial  experience,  in 
arguments  about  the  shape  of  church  millinery  or  the  most 
appropriate  form  of  Pharisaical  observance.  Mr  Scudamore 
has  no  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  a  highly  ornate 
Vestment,”  although  he  questions  its  expediency  ”in  an 
age  of  irreverence  and  misbelief.”  He  sympathises  with 
Mr  Purchas  and  Mr  Mackonochie,  but  thinks  that  **  the 
consequences  which  we  have  witnessed  would  not  have 
followed  if  plain  linen,  .without  embroidery  or  colour,  had 
been  used,  until  the  motives  were  more  widely  appreciated, 
and  the  eyes  of  men  accustomed  to  the  difference  of  form.” 
His  great  book  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  idolatrous 
shape  that  too  much  of  our  popular  Christianity  now 
assumes. 

A  Dominican  Artist^  of  which  a  new  edition  is  before 
us,  is  an  English  adaptation  of  M.  Cartier’s  ‘  Vie  du  Pore 
Besson,*  with  help  from  Lacordaire’s  memoirs.  It  is  a 
graceful  and  earnest  work,  designed  to  show  the  attractions 
and  virtues  of  monastic  life. 
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There  is  matter  of  more  general  interest  than  its  title 
1 1  Ipad  manv  to  expect  in  The  Old  Gh&que-Book  of  the 
rZvel  Boyd,  which  Dr  Rimbault  has  edited  for  the  Cam- 
d  n  Society  It  abounds  in  biographical  scraps  and  anti 
miarian  entries  of  all  sorts  connected  with  what,  in  old 
times  was  a  great  school  of  music  and  the  drama.  The 
“  children  of  the  chapel  ”  were  Court  minstrels  in  mediaeval 
times  and  Court  players  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 
Manv  of  them  became  notable  men  of  letters,  others  rose  to 
dicnitv  in  the  Church  ;  and  about  the  masses  whose  names 
are  of  no  importance  to  us,  we  often  get  bits  of  information 
throwing  light  on  the  manners  of  their  times.  These  are 
part  of  the  curious  medley  of  records  that  Dr  Himbault  has 
published.  Others,  and  the  greater  number,  have  to  do 
with  Royal  ceremonials,  funerals,  churchings,  christenings, 
marriages,  and  so  on.  And  the  significance  of  all  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  notes,  that  fill  a  third  of  the  volume. 

Mrs  Elliot’s  Pictures  of  Old  Borne  are  better  than  her 
‘  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  m  Italy.*  The  new  edition  contains 
some  new  matter  and  a  few  alterations  of  the  old,  and  forms 
a  very  acceptable  volume  of  illustrations  of  life  and  its  con¬ 
ditions  in  Classical,  Early  Christian,  and  Medimval  Rome. 

Many  readers  will  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr  Vincent’s 
English  version  of  Baron  StoffeVs  Beports,  which  has  been 
reprinted  from  Fraser,  The  title-page  should  have  shown, 
however,  what  the  preface  explains — that  the  translation 
is  made,  not  from  Baron  Stoffel’s  own  reports,  but  from  the 
abridgment  that  was  published  in  Paris  rather  more  than  a 


year  ago. 

DehreWs  House  of  Gommons  appears,  as  usual,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Parliamentary  session.  It  contains 
a  full  biographical  dictionary  of  all  members  of  the  Lower 
House  and  of  all  the  judges,  thus  making,  with  the  com¬ 
panion  ^  Peerage  ’  and  *  Baronetage,*  a  complete  guide  to 
nearly  all  the  public  men  in  the  country.  A  useful  index 
of  Parliamentary  terms  is  appended  to  this  volume. 

Bod's  Parliameniary  Gompaniony  more  limited  in  its 
scope,  is  fuller  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  maintains  its  pre¬ 
eminence  among  the  publications  of  its  class.  It  gives,  as 
usual,  a  little  of  the  Parliamentary  as  well  as  the  personal 
history  of  the  members  of  both  Houses,  and  special  care 
has  been  taken  to  bring  out  the  views  of  each  on  the 
Ballot,  the  Malt  Tax  question,  and  national  defences. 

Low's  Handbook  of  the  Gharities  of  London  is  now 
edited  by  Mr  Charles  Mackeson,  who  is  also  editor  of  the 
Guide  to  the  Churches  of  London,  which  gives  the  statistics 
of  705  churches.  From  it  we  learn  that  there  are  Saint’s 
day  services  at  287  of  these  churches,  that  “  the  Eucha¬ 
ristic  vestments  ”  are  worn  at  23  and  incense  is  used  at  C, 
and  that  65  are  open  daily  for  private  prayer. 

Mr  Sidgwick,  one  of  the  masters  at  Rugby,  is  issuing 
a  series  of  ‘  Scenes  from  Greek  Plays,*  each  in  a  small 
volume,  and  supplied  with  copious  notes  and  introductions. 
The  three  specimens  before  us,  which  contain  extracts  from 
the  KnifjhUy  the  Clouds,  and  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes, 
appear  to  have  been  carefully  edited  and  made  suitable  for 
use  in  schools. 

The  Civil  Service  Ghronolof/y  is  a  compact  epitome  of 
ates,  both  known  and  assumed,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  down  to  the  close  of  last  year.  Why  the  civil 
servants  especially  should  need  to  be  told  that  Enoch 
walked  with  God  ”  in  3017  B.o.,  and  other  things  of  the 
same  sort,  is  not  explained  to  us;  but  the  compiler 
evi  ently  has  no  doubt  on  this  or  a  great  many  other  dis- 
tells  us  when  and  where  Hoah’s  ark 
,  and  he  assures  us  that  “  all  critics  agree  that  the 
most  ancient  book  in  existence,”  and 
a  Moses  died  “  while  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural 
orce  abated.  ’  Some  of  the  later  statistics  are  also  rather 
Hamilton  right  in  giving  last  year  as  the 
anf?  ^”^*'®'^'iction  of  street  tramways  in  London  *’  ? 
dnofl  T  exception  of  the  Army  Regulation  Bill, 

onlw  1  Lodgers*  Goods  Protection  Bill  the 

y  egislative  measure  of  1871  worth  recording? 

well^n^^  *  -Pewny  Copy-Books  are  remarkably  cheap  and 
a  series  of  eighteen  are  designed  to  help 

letter ^riti*^  strokes  and  pothooks  to  invoice-making 
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to  1871.  12mo,  price  6s. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND  and 

FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  HENRY  THOMAR 
BUCKLE.  Cabinet  Edition.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  24s. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS  froia 

AUGUSTUS  to  CHARLEMAGNE.  By  W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.A* 
2  vola,  8to,  price  28s. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the* 

SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  the  same  Author. 
Cabinet  Edition  (the  Fourth).  2  vols.,  crown  8to,  price  16s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATFVE  and  IN- 

DUCTIVE.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL.  Seventh  Edition.  Z 
vola,  8vo,  price  25a 

M‘CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE  and 

COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  New  Edition,  revised  by  H.  G* 
REID.  8vo,  price  638. 

Lord  MACAULAY*S  MISC  ELL  ANEO  U  S- 

WRITINGS  and  SPEECHES.  Student’s  Edition, ini  vol.,  crown 
8vo,  price  68. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  In  Thir^-one  entirely  new  Haps.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G.  BUTLER,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Liverpooh 
College.  Imperial  4to,  price  3s.  6d.  sewed,  or  58.  olotn. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  best  School  Atlas  that 
has  come  under  our  notice.”— Educatitmai  Times. 


OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W. 

HKRSCHEL,  Bart,  M.A.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  Plates  onct 
Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo,  price  128. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  FAMILIARLY  Ex¬ 
plained.  By  Dr  II.  SCHELLEN.  Translated  by  JANE  an* 
CAROLINE  LASSELL:  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  HUGGINS.  • 
LL.D.,F.R.S.  With  13  Plates  (6  Coloured) and  223  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  28s. 

NEW  THEORY  of  the  FIGURE  of  the  BARTH. 

considered  as  a  Solid  of  Revolution ;  founded  on  the  Direct  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Centrifugal  Force,  instead  of  the  common  principles  of 
Attraction  and  Variable  Density.  By  W.  OGILBY,  M.A.,  Trin. 
Coll.,  Cantab,  M.R.I.A.,  Ac.  4to,  price  10s.  6d. 


lUPPLEMENT  to  WATTS’S  DICTIONARY  of 

CHEMISTRY;  bringing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  doum  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1869.  By  HENRY  WATTS,  F.R.S.,  aMisted. 
by  eiuincnt  Scientific  nnd  Practical  Chemlats.  8vo,  price  31s.  6d. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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ISSUE  OF  10,000  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH, 

BEING  THE  CAPITAL  OF 

C  SOUTH  CLEVELAND  IRON  WORKS 


The  CompmiF  tbtu  possess  the  necessaiy 
mashinerj  to  enable  them  to  produce  40,000  tons 
of  Pig  Iron  per  annum,  and  the  requisite  plant 
for  the  extraction  of  the  Ironstone  in  quantities 
aoflirieat  to  keep  the  works  in  fhll  and  constant 
operation. 

The  contract  further  prorides  for  the  due  paj- 
ment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  paid-up  capital  dniing  the  con- 
struotioo  of  the  works. 

The  Contractors  are  under  enaagemcnt,  under 
penalties^  to  complete  the  whole  of  the  works 
within  one  year  from  their  commencement. 

The  Directors  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
local  experience  and  assistance  of  Mr  John  Yeo¬ 
man.  of  Whitby,  who  has  had  the  supervision  of 
the  property  for  some  years,  and  who  has  con 
sentM  to  iota  the  Board  as  Resident  Director. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Iron  trade  is  of 
an  exceedingly  encourajring  character,  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  rig  Iron  indicates  a  still 
greater  adrauee  in  prices  over  present  quotations. 

»resent 


INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE 

COMPANIES’  ACTS,  1862  and  18i7.  By 
which  the  Liability  of  each  Shareholder  is  Limited 
to  the  Amount  of  nis  Bhares. 

Capital  £300,000,  In  10,000  Shares  of  £20  eaeh. 
IViyable  as  follows : 

£8  per  Share . .  on  Ajmlioation. 


on  Allotment. 


Share 


Company  (Lifted) . j  30  0  0  £76  to  £77 

Consett  Iron  Company 

f Limited) . ..I  7  10  0  £15  IDs. 

Midland  Iren  Company 

(Limited) . 5  0>  0  £11  to  £13 

Farkgate  Iron  Companyi 

(Limited) . . <65  0  0  £88  to  £00 

Staveley  Company  . . 1 60  0  0  £106 to £108 

With  the  facts  above  mentioned  the  directors 
have  every  confidence  in  recommending  the  under¬ 
taking  as  an  uunsually  favoorable  and  safe  inve^' 
ment. 

The  allotment  of  the  Shares  will  be  made  as 
follows : 

1st.  To  applicants  desiring  to  pay  in  full  on 
allotment  but  limited  to  5,000  Shares  in  all ;  and 
2nd.  The  balance  not  so  allotted  to  applicanti 
wishing  to  pay  up  by  instalments. 

If  no  allotment  be  made  the  application  money 
will  be  returned  without  deduction ;  and  should  a 


The  following  extracts ;  describe  the 
state  and  future  prospects  of  the  Iron  Tri 

*  Times,’  15th  January,  1872. 
Mtddlesbro',  Jan.  13.— The  Pig  Iron  trade  of 
Cleveland  continues  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
state,  It  is  expected  that  the  present  high  prices 

uv41l 


3Ii0or  Gunenil  Charles  James  Green,  R.E.  (Direo* 
tor  of  the  Carnatic  Railway),  Loudon. 

James  Livesey,  Esq..  CLE.  ((JontaHing  Engineer 
to  the  Buenos  Ajrres  Great  Sonthem  Ranwsy)^ 
London. 

Jehn  Yeoman,  Esq.,  Wliitby,  YorkAire,  ResMent 
Director. 

iiroiiniKR. 

J.  G.  Beckton,  Es«..C.E..  Whitby,  Yorkshire. 

BOUOITOBSk 

Messrs  Kimber  and  EUis,  79  Lombard  street,  E.C., 

London. 

BAKkBBS. 

Messrs  Fuller,  Banbury,  Nix,  and  Mathieson,  77 
Lombard  street,  E.C.,  London. 

BROKBRS. 

Messrs  Huggins  and  Rowsell,  1  Thrcadneedle 
street,  E.C.,  London. 

aUDlTOBS. 

Messm  Johnstone,  Cooper,  Wintle,  and  Evane, 
3  Coleinan-street  buildings,  E.C.,  London. 

BBCRBTART. 

Harold  Kember,  Esq. 

Offlce8^12  Great  Winchester  street,  E.C,  London. 
PROSPECTUS. 

This.  Company  Js  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  working,  and  developing  the  valuable 
miBlQf  property  known  as  the  Em  Valley  Iron 
Works,  in  the  famous  Cleveland  Iron  District, 
which  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  executors  In 
oonsequenoc  of  the  death  of  the  late  proprietor, 
Mr  William  Watkln. 

The  property  is  situated  at  Groemont,  within 
seven  miles  from  the  port  of  Whitby,  whence 
there  are  excellent  shipping  facilities  for  London, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  all  home  and  foreign  ports 
at  favourable  rates  of  freight. 

Cievelund  is  well  known  as  the  largest  iron- 
producing  district  in  the  world,  and  possesses 
uneouallra  facilities  for  transport  both  by  land 
and  W  sea,  while  the  Important  items  of  ooaf,  coke, 
and  limestone,  nceessary  in  the  manufacture  of 
Fig  Iron,  are  cheap  and  abundant,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  The  reputation  of  the  Cleveland 
Iron  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  com¬ 
ment,  and  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  far 
beyond  the  existing  means  of  production. 

Special  advantages  for  the  conveyance  of  Fig 
Iron  from  the  works  of  this  Company  to  the  port 
of  Whitby,  and  all  inland  markets,  are  afforded 
by  tbe  Whitby  and|Fickering  and  the  North  York¬ 
shire  and  Cleveland  Railways,  which  cross  the 
estate,  the  rates  of  carriage  b^ng  the  same  as 
from  Middirsboro’.  the  cost  of  production  pi^r  ton 
being,  however,  in  favour  or  the  Esk  Valley 
Worka 

The  property  of  which  this  Clompany  will 
enter  into  iKissossion  comprises  an  area  of  400 
acres,  and  is  held  on  a  lease  of  63  years,  from  Ist 
October,  1859,  of  which,  thercforei,  nearly  51  years 
are  unexpired,  subject  to  a  royally  on  tbe  Iron¬ 
stone  obtained  of  Od.  per  ton  or  821  ewt. 

According  to  the  report  of  J.  G.  Beckton,  Esq., 
C.E.,  the  well-known  engineer,  a  copy  of  which 
is  enclosed  herewith,  the  quantity  of  Ironstone  on 
tlie  estate  is  computed  by  him  to  be  not  less  than 
ten  millions  (10,0U0,(X)0)  of  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  Ironstone,  the  estate  contains 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  Brick- Earth  and 
Stone  suitable  for  building  purposes,  both  of  ' 
which  the  Lessees  have  tbe  right  of  using  free 
from  royalties  and  ail  other  charges. 

The  Engineer  reports  that  the  existing  Works 
and  Flaut  are  in  excellent  working  oroer— that 
the  seuins  now  opened  are  conveniently  situated  for 
mining  purposes  and  for  easy  and  economical 
working,  and  that  there  are  suitable  sites  and 
ample  spaci*  for  tbe  erection  and  working  of  blast 
fumaees,  rolling-milis,  Ac. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  ('omnany  of  the  lease  of  the  property, 
with  the  buildings  and  plant  thereon.  oIm  for  the  i 


**Jan  11— The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  IJ* 

North  of  England  Iron  and  Alli^  Trades  wae  appUed  ro 
held  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  Middlesborough,  on  ! 

Tuesday,  when  the  attendance  of  those  interested  !  "Wtment. 

>.  The  market  opened  i  ..APP 

irt  a/1vnnAr..t  af  flia  |  allotment 

.  and  one  or  two  j  thereon  fi 
orted  to  have  been  sold  at  ^9 

'he  demand  continnes  un-  ' 


In  the  trade  was  very  large.  ' _ , _ 

firm,  al  last  week's  rates,  and  advanced  at  the 
close  to  67s  aad  67s.  6d.  for  No.  3,* 
special  pareeU  are  rej 
69s.  6d.  net  cash.  ' 
abated,  and  the  fact  of  tlie  demand  being  for 
actual  consumption,  and  not,  except  perhans  to  a 
very  small  extent,  for  speculation,  coupled  with 
the  limited  supply,  render  it  probable  that  prices 
will  go  even  higher  before  long.  From  the 
return  of  the  Cleveland  Ironmasters*  Association 
for  last  month,  we  notice  that  the  make  of  Fig 
Iron  in  December  was  163,460  tons,  which  .  is 
13,8M  tons  nuwe  than  the  corresponding  month  of 
1870.  The  make  in  this  district  alone  of  Fig  Iron 
last  year  was  nearly  1,900,000  tons.  Every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Finished  Iron  Trade  is  full  of 
work.” 

The  Directors  would  invite  special  attention  to 
the  sccompanying^report  of  the  engineer,  J.  G. 
Beckton,  Esq.,  GTe..  who  has  desimed  and  com¬ 
peted  some  of  the  most  successful  works  in  the 
district :  bis  great  practical  experience  and  hxsal 
knowledge  therefore  constitute  him  a  high  autho 
rity  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  Cleveland 
district,  and  tbe  production  of  pig  iron  generally. 

In  such  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr  Beck- 
ton  has  taken,  as  the  basis  of  bis  calculation,  the 
price  of  Pig  Iron  at  only  66s.  per  ton.  whereas  the 
present  market  rate  is  considerably  higlier,  being 
over  70s.  per  ton. 

The  .Directors,  however,  are  content  to  base 
their  estimate  of  tbe  profits  of  the  Company  upon 
the  lower  quotation. 

The  following  details,  extracted  from  Mr  Beck- 
ton’s  r^ort,  show  the  cost  of  (producing  I*lg  Iron 


part,  and  Charles  Fraser,  as  trustee  on  behalf  of 
this  Company,  of  the  other  part ;  and  Agreements 
contained  in  letters  from  Charles  Fraser  to  Walter 
Sandell  Mappin,  from  Alessrs  Edwin  Clark,  Pun- 
chard,  and  Co.,  to  Walter  Sandell  Mappin  and 


Charles  Fraser,  from  Walter  Sandell  Ma{min  to 
Charles  Fraser,  and  from  Charles  Fraser  to  Messrs 
Edwin  Clark,  Funchard,  and  Co.  and  Walter 
Sandeil  Mappin,  dated  respectively  I8th,  22nd, 
and  29th  day  of  January,  187*2. 

Copies  of  the  lease,  the  Articles  of  Assodation, 
the  contracts,  and  the  report  of  Mr  Beckton,  and 
plans,  may  be  seen  at  tbe  offlcca  of  the  Solicitors 
of  the  Company. 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  made  on  the 
accompanying  form,  which  must  be  forwarded, 
together  with  a  deposit  of  £2  per  share,  to  the 
banker^  of  the  Company,  Messrs  Fuller.  Ban- 
bary,  Nix,  and  Mathieson,  77  Lombard  street. 
E.C.,  London ;  to  the  brokers,  Messrs  Hug^(int 
and  Rowsell,  1  Threadneedle  street,  E.C., 
London ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  12  Great  Winchester  street,  E.C., 
London,  wliere  prospectuses  and  forms  of  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HAROLD  KEMBER  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Company,  12  Great  Winchester 
street,  E.C. 

London,  Jan.  31,  1878. 


in  the  (Cleveland  district,  and  the  margfn  of'proflt 
which  may  fairly  be  expected  to  accrue : — 

Taking  the  selling  price  of  Fig  Iron  (now 
over  708.  per  ton),  say  at  66b.  per  ton  £3  6  0 
Deduct — ^The  cost  or  raising 
the  ironstone,  and  all  other 
mining  expenses  for  making 

one  ton  of  rig  Iron,  is  . £0  10  6 

„  The  maximum  cost 
of  manufacture,  including  all 

charges  whatsoever,  is .  18  3 

-  1  18  9 


Leaving  a  net  profit  per  ton  of. . £1  7  3 

which,  on  a  total  make  of  40,000  tons  of  Fig  Iron 
per  annum— which  will  be  the  capacity  m  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Company 's'works  now  to  be  erected 
—would  be  equivalent  to  a  net  profit  of  £54,500 
per  aoBum,  or  a  dividend  of  over  27  per  cent  on 
the  capital  of  tbe  Company. 

The  growth  of  the  Iron  trade  in  the  Cleveland 
district  has  been  of  a  steady  and  satisfactory 
character.  The  quantity  of  Fig  Iron  made  from 
Cleveland  ore  was : 

620,062  tons 
633,000  „ 
607,000  „ 
705,529  „ 
838,400  „ 
926.054  „ 

957,311  „ 
1,043,527  „ 


„  1861 
„  1862 
„  I8«3 
1864 
„  186.5 
„  1866 
„  1867 
„  1868 
„  1869 
„  1870 

The  production  for  the  year  1871  is  stated  to  have 
been  neatly  2,00!),000  tons. 
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EA.ST  LONDON  RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 


Issue  of  £270,000  Perpetual  Six  per  Cent.  First 

Mortgage  Debenture  Stock, 

Being  the  Balance  of  £466,600  which  the  Company  is  authorised  to  raise  in  Debentures  or 

Debenture  Stock  under  its  Act  of  Parliament  of  1865. 


PRICE  OF  ISSUE  PAR,  OR  £100  FOR  EACH  £100  STOCK, 

With  Interest  from  \st  January^  1872. 


npHREE  YEARS'  INTEREST,  from 

1  l8l  January,  1872.  to  l*t  January.  1875,  is 
inverted  in  Consols,  and  now  stands  in  the  Names 
of  tiie  undermentioned  Trustees,  as  per  Certificate 
ss  f(filowB : 

COPY  OF  TRUSTEES’  CERTIFICATE. 

We  hereby  certify  that  £85.000  Consols  are  now 
standing  in  our  names  as  Trustees  to  secure  the 
due  payment,  from  1st  January,  1872,  to  Isl 
January,  1875,  of  Interest  at  the  rate  of  Six  per 
Cent,  per  annum,  to  the  holders  of  Debenture 
Stock  in  the  East  London  Railway  Company. 

WILLIAM  HAWES, 

Chairman  of  Company.  | 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  >  nirectora. 

JOHN  SALE  BARKER,  f  sectors. 

London,  7th  February,  1872. 


Dinxcroiis. 

William  Hawes,  Ea^u -Chairman. 

Lawford  Acland.  Esq.  I’eter  Gkahani.  Ksq'. 
MaJ.-Gen.  Brownrigg,  Alfred  Smee,  Esq., 
C.B..  Esq.  F.R  S. 

John  Sole  Barker,  Esq. 

Auditors. 

II.  IL  Brownrigg,  Esq.  |  H.  H.  Stansfield,  Esq. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs  Wilson,  Bristows,  and  Carpmael,  I  Cop> 
thall  buildings,- E.C.,  London. 

Banks  ns. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury, 
E.C.,  London. 

8BCRBTART. 

G.  £.  Cooper,  Esq. 

0F71CB8. 

3  Great  Winchester-street  buildings,  E.C., 
London. 

The  Directors  of  the  East  London  Railway 
Company  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for 
£270,000  Perpetual  Six  per  Cent.  Firat  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock  at  Pae,  or  £100  for  each  £100 
Stock,  payable  as  follows I 

£10  on  each  £100  Debenture  Stock,  payable  on 
application.  I 

x20  on  each  tloo  Debenture  Stock,  payable  on 
allotment.  i 

a20on  eMh  £ioo  Debenture  Stock,  payable  on 
15th  March,  1872. 

*25on  eMh  £iM  Debenture  Stock,  payable  on 
15th  April,  187-2. 

£J}  on  eMh  £100  Debenture  Stock,  payable  on 
—  I6th  May,  1872. 

be  allowed  the  privilege  of  pay- 
wCieh  Instalments  on  allotment,  m 

121  ^  entitled  to  Interest  at  the 

SiJhv Subscribers  pay- 
ner  *“****™e“t8  will  be  allowed  Interest  at  SLx 
datp  nf  fK**®*^  annum  on  each  Instalment,  from  the 
«*ie  of  the  payment  thereof. 

uarv  ariTi??  *1®  Wable  half-yearly  on  1st  Jan- 
St  tU  T  ^  payable 

Th»  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury. 

^  A*  wni  will  be  made  1st  July,  1872.  ^ 

to  ft  aiiHi ^*^®  Certificate  above  referred 
of  TniaSp.®”**  Consols  in  the  names 

Interest  t?  ***®  payment  of  such 

the  SnL?n  which  date,  in 

Line  be  ^  will  the 

develo^d.  traffic  be  well 

ComianJ*S^pml!!.®®"!5^‘®  ***®  that  the 

Act  of  1^**  *']»^wered  to  raise  under  its  original 
8tock*  thu’I**  ®^  Debentures  or  I>ebenture 
authorized  the  creation  of 

»««t;»ue<l.„5«iSdup! 

upVlinU^f Capital  is  secur  d  by 
Pt-nded  on  Capital  already  ex- 

lea  on  the  Railway,  which  will  be  further 


increased  as  the  construction  of  the  Line  proceeds,  ?  It 
and  the  Debenture  Capital  is  the  first  charge  on  '  rece 
the  whole  undertaking.  ssnij 

The  Sections  of  the  Company’s  Line  which  are  tion 
completed  and  at  work  are :  —  Rail 

1 .  From  the  New  Cross  Station  of  the  Brighton 

Railway  to  Wapping ;  ®*P 

2.  From  the  Old  Kent  Road  Station  of  the  °®,p, 

South  London  Railway  to  Wrapping.  1^^ 

The  Line  is  stocked,  worked,  and  maintained  by  1865 
the  Brighton  Railway  Company,  under  the  con-  1870 
ditions  defined  in  the  Con^ny’s  Act  of  Parlia-  the 
ment,  viz.,  at  53  per  cent  or  the  j^ss  receipts  for  |  amo 
the  first  five  years,  and  afterwards  up  to  the  year  |  Ciml 
1890  (or  at  the  option  of  the  Brighton  Railway  fi 
Company  in  perpetuity),  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  !  be  e 
the  aotoiu  cost  of  working.  j  Stoc 

The  traffic  fri>m  the  sections  already  opened  has  '  terec 
been  most  encouraging  (though  necessarily  on  -an  !  Dut] 
incomplete  Line,  furrmog  only  a  very  small  part  |  A] 
of  the  whole  traffic  to  be  received  when  the  system  the  i 
is  completed),  nearly  one  million  of  passengers  '  appl 
having  been  carried  during  the  last  twrtvs  I  In 
mont^  and  the  traffic  is  daily  increasing.  |  will 

The  amount  of  Debenture  Stock  now  for  sub-  '  feitu 
soription,  with  the  other  resources  of  the  Com-  '  Sb 
pany,  will  insure  the  completion  of  the  third  and  depo 
very  important  section  of  the  Railway  from  Wap-  {  dedo 
ping  through  the  London  Docks  to  Shadwell;  '  allot 
where,  by  an  exchange  Station,  access  will  be  i  appl 
obtained  to  the  Feucburch  Street  Station  of  the  the  i 
Blackwall  Railway.  A  considerable  portion  of  ;  Th 
the  land  being  already  bought  and  paid  for,  this  ’  Rail 
section  will  be  completed  within  two  years  from  !  binii 
this  date.  j  first 

By  the  C!ompany’s  Act  of  Parliament  of  1870,  i  prop 
the  newCapltalof  £400,000in  Shares,  and £100,000  ;  secui 
in  Debenture  Stock,  to  be  raised  under  its  powers,  :  com] 
will  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  fourth  they 
section,  from  Shadwell  to  Commercial  Road,  j  high 
Whitechapel  Road,  and  to  the  Junction  with  the  Ax 
Great  Eastern  Railway  at  Bethnal  Green,  which  j  Deb< 
will  carry  the  Line  to  the  Central  Broad  Street  Kalb 
Station,  adjoining  the  Station  of  the  North  !  time 
London  Railway,  and' the  intended  Station  of  the  '  (foun 
Metropolitan  Railway.  |j  incre 

TA  I  VkWV  ^1%  A  A  AM  wSm  ^  w  I  


It  must,  therefore,  b«  safe  to  estimate  the 
receipt#  of  the  East  London  Railway,  from  pas¬ 
sengers  and  goods,  very  ehortly  after  ita  oomple^ 
tion,  as  equal  to  those  of  the  la etropoUtan  DUtalot 
Railway,  which  in  that  case  would  produce  nearly 
£200,000  per  annum,  and  after  deducting  working 
expenutoe,  would  leave  about  £100,000  per  annum 
net. 

The  amount  required  for  the  interest  on  £466.600 
Debenture  Capitm  authorised  under  its  Act  of 
1865,  and  £100,000  to  be  raised  under  the  Act  of 
1870,  is  together  only  £34,000  per  annum,  so  that 
the  estimated  revenue  is  nearly  three  times  the 
amount  required  for  the  holders  of  the  Debenture 
Cimital. 

J^visional  Scrip  Certificatea  wiU  be  isened,  to 
be  exchanged,  when  fully  paid  up,  for  Debenture 
Stock  Certificates,  when  the  Sto»  will  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  Subscribers’  names  fkee  of  all  Stamp 
Duty. 


applied  for,  may  De  made  on  xne  annexeu  ronn. 

Intilnreto  pay  any  instaleaents  at  the  due  date 
will  rentier  all  previous  payments  liable  to  for¬ 
feiture. 

Should  any  applioaut  reeeivs  no  allotment  the 
deposit  paid  wul  be  returned  forthwith  without 
deductions  i  and  should  a  smaller  amount  be 
allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on 
application  will  m  applied  towards  payment  of 
the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

The  popularity  as  an  investment  of  English 
Railway  Debenture  Stocks  is  well  known,  com¬ 
bining  as  they  do  a  fixed  revenue,  well  secured  by 
first  mortgage  on  the  whole  of  the  revenues  and 
properties  of  the  Railway  on  which  they  are 
secured,  and  as  an  English  security,  free  from  the 
complications  incidental  to  Foreign  seenrities, 
they  offer  to  Trustees,  Bankers,  and  others,  ft 
high  class  and  progresnve  investment. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  given  by  ihft 
Debenture  Stock  of  the  Metropmitau  District 
Railway,  issued  at  £l(Xt  In  December,  1870,  at  the 
time  the  line  was  inoompleted ;  this  Stock  is  now 
(fourteen  months  after  issue)  quoted  £125,  being  aa 
increase  in  the  value  of  upwards  of  20  per  cent. 


a  highway  for  traffic  between  the  Northern  and'  opinion  that  a  similar  result  will  be  obtained  for 
Soutiiern  systems  of  Railways,  by  means  of  Juno-J  the  Debenture  Stock  now  to  be  subecribed  in  the 
tiuns  or  connections  with  I  East  London  Railw^. 

1.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  at  Bethnal  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be 

Green.  I  obt^uM  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  offices  of  the  Com- 

2.  The  London  and  Brighton  Railway  at  New  pony,  3  Great  Winchester-street  buildings,  E.C.* 

Cross,  I  London,  or  from  any  London  Stock  Broker. 

3.  The  South  Eastern  RaUway  at  New  Cross,  3 

s  3  COOPER, 

Seoreta^. 


4.  With  the  South  London  Railway  at  Old 
Kent  Road,  i 


and  will  be  brought  into  immediate  proximity  to*  *  Great 

6.  The  North  London  Railway  at  Broad  London,  7th  February,  1872. 


5.  The  Nortii  London  Railway  at  Broad 

Street,  I 

6.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Broad  Street, 

by  means  of  whicli  tlie  entire  district  south  of  the 
Metropolis  now  trav<  rsed  by  the  Southern  lines, ' 
and  that  traversed  by  the  Great  Eastern,  the 
Blackwall,  and  the  Tilbury  and  Southend  Rail¬ 
ways  on  the  East  and  North-East,  will  be  brought 
into  connection  with  the  City  at  the  Central 
Broad -street  Station,  and  direct  communication 
will  be  afforded  not  only  for  the  large  residential 
traffic  on  the  great  lines  before  mentioned,  but 
also  for  the  transmission  of  goods  and  minerals,  j 
as  well  as  pa<*8enger8,  to  and  from  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  and  the  Continent.  I 

With  regard  to  the  revenue  on  the  completion  I 
of  the  railway  available  for  paying  the  interest 
on  the  Debenture  Capital  after  Ist  January,  1875,  I 
— until  which  time  it  is  secured  as  before  men-  ' 
tioned  by  investment  in  Consols  in  Trustees’ 
names,  —  the  following  comparative  table  of 
revenue  of  other  metroTOlitan  lines  will  show  the 
ample  security  for  holders  of  the  Stock,  viz.  : 

In  1865  the  receipts  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail¬ 
way  were  £740  per  mile  per  week,  they  are 
now  nearly  £1,I0U. 

The  North  London  Railway  receipts  were 
£370,  and  are  now  nearly  £600  per  mile  per 

I 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  only  ju  t 
completed.  Is  earning  £C0O  per  oiale  weekly 
from  passengers  only. 


;  EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

^  Issue  of  £270,000  Six  per  Cent  First  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock. 

rOBK  07  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  East  London  Railway 
j  Company. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  your  Bankers, 
I  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury, 
'  the  sum  of  £  beuig  a  Deposit  of  £10 

'  per  cent,  on  £  of  Tbe  East  London 

I  Railway  Six  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock,  1  request 
'  you  will  allot  me  that  amount,  and  I  engage  to 
>  pay  tbe  further  instalmeuts  on  that,  or  any  singer 
amount  you  may  allot  to  me,  as  they  become  due. 


Name  (in  full). 

Address  . 

Description.... 
Date . 


(Addition  to  be  signed  If  applicant  wishes  to  paF 
in  full  on  allotment.) 

I  desire  to  avail  mvself  of  the  privilege  to  pay 
up  the  above  in  fuU  on  allotment,  in  terms  of 
l^ospectuB. 

Signature . 


II 


V 


■  I  ■  f 
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“MATTEES  of  ihteeestfoe  the  thoughtful.” 

A  SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
with  the  following  subjecti — “  The  prnctlcal  usefulncM  of  Lift 
Assurance;  ”  “  A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  “  How  to  grow  Rich  •  ’• 
“  Conoeming  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  People  some¬ 
times  engage  ’’—will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  SecretarY 
of  the  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 9  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapside,  E.C* 


THE  NEW  KINGSTON  TIN  MINING 
COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 


CAPITAL  £12,800,  IN  12,800  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 


3Ics.srs  JOHN  KEANE  and  CO.,  32  Great  St  Helen’s,  London,  E.C., 
b(‘g  to  announce  that  they  are  authorised  to  invite  .sUH8CIlIi’'ri()NS  for 
2,000 unallotted  SHARES  of  this  company,  and  desire  to  call  attention  to 
tiie  following  extracts : 

”  We  may  say  that  the  prospects  of  this  company  deserve  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  attention.  —Minln/j  Journal,  Dec.  2,  1871. 

”  In  our  issue  of  25th  November,  we  referred  to  the  then  recent  formation 
of  a  company  having  in  view  the  development  of  this  'property,  which  we 
consider  to  be  one  of  great  importance.  Since  then  we  have  carefully 
watclied  the  progre.-s  made,  and  have  pleasure  in  reverting  to  the  subject. 
We  And  that  the  work  of  cle.aring  the  adits  has  been  proceeded  with,  and, 
as  was  expected,  a  large  reserve  of  tin  stufl*  is  found  ready  for  getting  in  the 
tiack  of  the  lode— sufllcient  to  supply  the  stamps  for  at  least  ten  months. 
The  engine  is  completed  and  ready  for  use.  and,  from  the  agent’s  report  of 
the  23ra  inst..  we  find  that  the  new  boiler  arrived  on  the  mine  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  and  is  being  fixed  with  nil  despatch.  The  stamps  are  in  hand,  and 
the  directors  conndently  expect  to  commence  crushing  within  six  weeks, 
when  the  mine  will  earn  costs  and  early  enter  a  dividend-paying  state.” — 
Mining  World,  27th  Januarv,  1872. 

Reports  and  all  further  information  can  te  obtained  on  application  at  the 
above  address. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTAET. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,!  Great  Wiuchesler-strect buildings. 


THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  BOOK  OF  TRAVELS  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


Now  publishing  by  Subscription,  el^antly  printed  on  super-royal  4to,  to 
form  Sixteen  Divisions,  48.  ea^  :  or  lour  half-volumes,  cloth 
'extra,  gilt  edges,  21s.  each. 


EsUblished,  1840. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIRE 
ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION, 

9  and  10  KINO  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


A  JOURNEY  ACROSS  SOUTH  AMERICA  FROM 
THE  FACIFIO  TO  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 
Bt  paxtl  marcoy. 


Illustrated  by  Six  Hundred  Fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  Ten 
Coloured  Maps. 


Rev.  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 

D.  I  W.  F.  Skene,  Esq.,  W.S  ,  LL.D 
Herbert  Taylor,  Esq. 

I  William  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 


“  May  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  from  first  to  last  If  the  British 
public  will  not  believe  that  there  is  more  sound  Instruction  in  such  a  work 
as  this  than  in  a  geographic  manual,  and  more  amusement  than  in  a  novel, 
we  can  only  say,  let  him  alone.”— Times. 

”  A  snperb  book.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  M.  Marcoy ’s  splendid  record  of  a  recent  journey  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  through  the  whole  breadth  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  is  a  work  which 
must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  impossible  by  mere  analysis 
or  description  to  do  justice  to  It.”— Saturday  Review*  . 


Col.  Tboinos  K.  L.  Higginson.  'I'he  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 

Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Esq.  Tlie  Rev.  Richard  Wood,  B.D. 

Kk'hnnl  Nugent.  Esq. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  ana  property  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor’s  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applicatioiis  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 
abould  be  addressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 


London  :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  Paternoster  buildings. 


[MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  Estoblished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
Physician- Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

O  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM 
PLACE,  Sunday  afternoons,  at  4  precisely. 

To-morrow.  T.  8.  COBBOLD,  Esq.,  M.D., 
F.K.8.,  F.L.S.  (Swin^  Lecturer  on  Geology, 
British  Museum),  on  **  The  Skeleton  of  the  Higher 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-Inn  road.  King’s 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesday s  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


Capital,  Xl,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
X7001000. 


IE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Rev.  CHARLES  VOYSEY.— St 

George’s  Hall.  DIVINE  SERVICE 
EVERY  SUNDAY  MORNING  at  11.  Entrance 
for  free  admission  in  Langham  place  *,  for  reserved 
seats  in  Mortimer  street.  Reserved  seats,  lOs.  Cd. 
per  quarter.— Apply  to  F.  A.  Hanbury,  Esq., 
M.A..  24  Old  square,  Lincoln’s  inn,  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  ”  Voysey  Establlshmcct  Fund.”  Con¬ 
tributions  to  this  nind  to  be  sent  to  J.  Turle, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  3A  Finchley  road,  N.W.,  Hon. 
Treasurer,  pro  tern. 


Cornbill,  Charing-cross,  London ;  and  1  Dale 
street,  Liverpool. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  February  24th, 
1871,  the  report  of  tlie  Directors  for  the  year  1879 
showed  that — 

The  Fire  Premiums  were .  £931,728 

The  New  Life  Premiums,  £10,099;  and 

the  total  . 268,985 

Tlie  Annuities  payable  .  58,157 

The  Invested  Fuuds .  3, 859, -392 


CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

and  107  IHccadilly,  London.  Offices,  167 
IMocadilly  (opposite  Bond  street). 

The  following  FO KM  ot  LEGACY  is  respect¬ 
fully  recommended  :— 

”  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  situate  iu  the 
Fulham  roail,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  and  at  167 
I’iccadilly,  the  sum  of  X— (free  of  legacy  duty),  to 
be  paid  out  of  my  personal  estate,  not  charged  on 
land,  to  be  applied  towards  carrying  on  the 
charitable  designs  of  the  said  lustitutiou.” 


TDOYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS, 
Xt  Burlington  House— The  EXHIBITION 
of  WORKS  of  the  OLD  MASTERS,  together 
with  WORKS  cf  DECEASED  MASTERS  of  the 
BRITISH  SCHOOL,  is  now  OPEN.  Admittance 
(from  9  till  dusk).  One  Shilling.  Catalogue,  Six- 
I  ence.  Senaon  Ticketa,  Five  Shillings. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.. 

Secretary. 


A  UGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and 
Res.  Sec. 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-, 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Coliections  of  Minerals, 
Rocka,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Cage,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  .  X2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

J  ive  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger  in  Cabinet  wit'i 

Eight  Drawers . .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabiuct  with 
Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collecflons,  cither  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  brunches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  nifords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  mere  select. 


DEBENTURES  at  6,  5i,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— 'The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN  < 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5|  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertaiued  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


T)OYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Xt  JERMYN  STREET. 


PROFESSOR  RAMSAY.  LL.D,,  F.R.8.,  will 
commence  a  course  of  Thirty-six  Lectures  on 
Gt*ology.  on  Monday  next,  the  12th  February,  at 
'Two  o  clock,  to  Ik*  continued  on  each  siiccex^ing 
1'uesday,  W^nesday,  Thursday,  and  Monday,  at 
the  same  hour.  Fee  for  the  course,  £3. 

PROFESSOR  GOODEVE,  M.A,,  will  com¬ 
mence  a  course  of  Thirty-six  Lectures  on  Applied 
Mechanics  on  Tuesday  next,  the  1.3th  February, 
at  Twelve  u'cl«>ck,  to  be  conlinutKi  on  cHch  suc¬ 
ceeding  Wednesday,  Thiirsdi^.  Friday,  and  Tues¬ 
day,  at  the  same  hour.  Fee  for  the  course.  £3. 

TRENUAM  REEKS.  Registrar. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombaijl 

X  street  and  Charing  cross,  London.  EstaD- 
liahed  1782. 

l^rompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  eflTected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary* 
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abmy  contracts. 

WAR  OFFICE, 

5  New  itreet,  8prii«  frardeni,  8.W.. 
let  Febnuury,  187*. 

TFXDERS  will  be  received  bv  the 
rontrol  Officert  In  chwire  of  the  undermen- 
nistricts  untU  Twelre  o’clock,  noon,  on 
wSSic^ar,  the  21ft  i«»tant.  for  t^  unpply  of 
?  roke  Stefrine  and  Dtoped  Candles,  Md 

nionthii,  from  Ist  April,  1872. 

north  BRITAIN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Offlce,  The  Castle,  Edinburgh. 


1  Aberdeen,  including 
Torre  Point  and 
Beach  Battery 
8  Ayr 

3  Ballater 

4  Blackness  Castle 

5  Dumbarton 

6  Dundee  &  Brought/ 

Castle 


7  Edinburgh,  Leith 

Fort,  and  Piershill 

8  Fort  George 

9  Glasgow  and  Gar* 

rioch 

10  Greenlaw 

11  Hamilton 

13  Paisley 

12  Perth 

14  Stirling 


NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office.  1  Oswald  street,  Stretford  road, 
^  ^ulme,  Manchester. 

1  Ashton-under-Lyne  i  Fort  ‘and  Rupert 

2  Berwick-on -Tweed 

3  Birmingham 

4  Bradford 

5  Burnley 
C  Burr 

7  Carlisle 

8  Chester 

9  Coreutry 

10  Fleetwood 

11  Isle  of  Man 

13  Discard,  and  Perch 

Rock 

14  Liverpool,  North 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  St  Thomas  street,  Portsmouth. 


House 

15  Blanchester  and  Sal- 

fo^ 

16  Newcastle  on-Tyne 

17  Northampton 

18  Pauli's  Point-on-thc- 

Humber 

19  Preston 

20  Scarborough 

21  Sheffield 
32  Sunderland 

23  Tynemouth 

24  weedon 
35  York 


1  Chlche.«ter 
3  Christchurch 

3  Dorchester 

4  Hurst  Castle 

5  Isle  of  Wight 

6  Littleliampton 

7  March  wood 

8  Netley 

WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Offlce,  6  George  street,  Deronport. 


9  Portsdown  Hill 
Forts  (5) 

10  Portsmouth,  Gos¬ 

port,  and  Outposts 

11  Weymouth  and  Port¬ 

land 

12  Winchester 


6  Pembroke  Dock  and 

outposts 

7  Penally 

8  Pendennis  and  St 

Mawes 

9  Trowbridge 


1  Brecon 

2  Bristol  and  Horfleld 

3  Deronport,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  Out* 
posts 

4  Exeter  and  Topsham 

5  Newport  (Mon¬ 

mouth) 

EASTERN  DISTRICT.  . 

Control  Office,  Abbey  Field,  near  St  John’s  green, 
Colchester. 

1  Colchester 


2  Great  Tarmouth 

3  Harwich 

4  Ipswich 


5  LanguardFort 

6  Norvrtch 

7  Warley 


and 

and 


SOUTH-EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Ordnance  house,  Esplanade, 
Dover. 

1  Biatchington  Battery 
3  Brighton,  and  Shoreham  Redoubt 

3  Canterbury 

4  Dover 

6  Dungeness  and  Batteries 

6  h^boume  Redoub^  Ordnance  Yard,  a 
Langley  Fort  with  Towers  66,  67,  and  73 

7  Hythe,  lorts  MonerielT  and  Sutherland,  ai. 

fi  Redoubt  with  Towers  11  and  12 

9  Newhaven^'^^”  ^“‘*"** 

1?  and  Towers  28, 30,  and  38 

11  bh^cliffe,  Sandgate  Cattle,  Folkestone  Bat¬ 
tery,  and  Martello  Towers  from  3  to  9 

WOOLWICH  DISTRICT. 

Control  Offlce,  Royal  Artillery  Barracks,  Wool* 
wich,  8.E. 

1  Purlleet  |  2  Woolwich 

CHATHAM. 

Offlce,  the  Barracks.  Chatham. 

.»  x^^***®  and  Dependencies 
*  Tavern  Fort,  Cliffe  Fort, 

mead*^  Coal  House  Point,  and  Shom- 
3  Mai^tone 

d  Sheemess,  Isle  of  Grain,  Ac. 

HOME  DISTRICT. 

Control  Offlce,  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall,  London, 
1  Hampton  Court  * 

3  hS“p Kneller  Hall 

ALDERSHOT. 

Control  Office,  South  Camp,  A’.der-shot. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Alderney— Control  Offlce,  Alderney. 
Guernsey — Control  Offlce,  Gnemsey. 
Jersey— Control  Office,  Jersey. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  Conditions  of  Contraet 
miw  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  above-named 
Offices,  by  Letter  addressed  to  the  District  Con¬ 
troller,  or  in  person  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four  o’clock,  and  no  Tender  will'  be  entertained 
unless  made  upon  the  form  so  obtained. 

The  Tenders  must  be  properly  filled  up,  signed, 
and  dated :  and  no  Tender  will  be  noticed  unless 
delivered  in  Time  at  the  District  Offloe,  under 
closed  envelope,  marked  **  Tender  ”  on  the  outside. 

THOMAS  HOWELL, 
Director  of  Contracts. 

TVJORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN* 

IN  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special 
‘  its  of  Pa 


Act 


Parliament. 


CAPITAL,  TWO  BULLIONS. 
Accumulated  Funds  .  .  £2,838,118 

Annual  Revenue  .  .  801,801 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  MORRISON,  Ksq.,  Drauty  Chairman. 


P.  du  Pr^  Grenfell,  Esq 
A.  Klockmann,  £^. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  H.  W.  De 
Schroeder. 


Jas.  Du  Buisson,  Esq. 
George  Young,  Esq. 
Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 
I’hilip  C.  Cavan,  Ksq. 
George  G.  Niool,  Esq. 
Richard  Baring,  Esq. 


Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjab,  K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 
Manager  of  Fire  Department — G.  H.  WHY  TING. 
Foreign  Superintendent — G.  H.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary- F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  whic'i  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safeW  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase.  ' 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  ia  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  31st  December,  1871. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favouraole  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

l*roperty  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
AbroM,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£505,429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES, 

London  .  .  .61  Threadneedle  street.  E.C. 

West-End  Offloe  8  Waterloo  place,  8.W. 
Edinburgh  .  .  .64  Princes  street. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEABI  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 


N- 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
A  L  E  X  A 
DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
BIADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 


From  South-  .  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
Every  Tliurs- 
diiy,  at  3  p.m. 

[  Every  Thurs- 1  Every  Blonday 
'  day,  at  3  p.m.  I  at  5  a.m. 

Thursday,Feb.  Monday,  Feb. 
1,  at  2  p.m..  12,  at  5  a  m., 

and  everyl  and  every 
^  alternater  alternate 
Thursday  Monday  there 
j  thereafter.  after. 

/ 

'\  Thursday, Feb.  "I  Bfonday,  Feb. 


15,  at  2  pm 
and  ever, 
fourth  Thurs’ 
dny  there 
after. 


(»-  ! 


26,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
fourth  Blon¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


And  all  Ports  touehed  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Uailway  Office.) 

For  ILites  of  Passjige  Monev  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  BIUCH  UEDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
<  Ifficei.  122  Lcadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Suutlia!nptou. 


THE  BATHS, 

ST  LAWBENCE-ON  SEA. 

THE  “  GRANVILLE  »•  HOTEL 

TABLl  d’hote  at  6.30. 

Boarding  Terms  £3 10s.  per  Week. 


MARION  AND  CO., 

22  and  33  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON, 
Photographic  Publishers  and  Dealers, 

Agents  for  tlie  sale  of  Bourne  and  Shepherd’s 
Indian  Photographs. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Notman’s  Canadian 
Photographs. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Laurent’s  Spanish  Photo¬ 
graphs^ 

And  many  others,  ineluding  thoae  by  Hanfstaengl, 
England,  Bedford,  Wilson,  Ao.  Ac. 
Photographs  of  all  kinds  may  be  selected  flrom. 
CoUeefions  arranged,  mounted,  titled,  portfolioed, 
or  made  into  volumes. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
PlcUes,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  arc  com¬ 
pelled  to  caul  ion  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation'of  their  g(^s,  tnth  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.~CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Laxenby. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
JL  the  most  effective  remeciy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  ChemiMt  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
JL  whicn  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  vears  of  the  present  centuiy,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  oonsiderea  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  mediedne  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
fyom  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Cnemist  or  Medicine 
vendor,  la  l^d.  and  2a  9d.  per  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

P I L  L  8.— Glandular  swellings  in  the 
throat,  neuralgis,  tic-doloreni^ rheumatism, gout, 
lumbago,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  glands, 
muscles,  and  nerves  of  sensation,  are  permanently 
eradicated  by  this  healing,  anti-febrile,  and  sooth¬ 
ing  preparation ;  it  is  a^  a  perfect  remedy  for 
skin  diseases,  and  every  kind  of  superficial  inflam¬ 
mation;  such  complaints  soon  lose  tbeir  angry 
and  painful  character  under  this  invaluable  oint¬ 
ment.  The  pills  have  never  been  administered, 
either  by  hospital  or  private  practitioners,  in 
dyspepsia  or  liver  complaint,  without  producing 
the  desired  result;  and  the  ointment  has,  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  and  the  profession,  rarely 
failed  to  fulfil  tne  most  sanguine  hopes  of  sufferers 
after  they  had  altogether  despaired  of  amendment. 


CURES  (this  week,  Feb.  6,  1872)  of 
COUGHS,  CHEST  COMPLAINTS,  Aa,  by 

DR  LOCOCK’S  WAFERS. 

From  Mr  Wood,  60  City  road,  Hnlme,  Man¬ 
chester  : 

“  1  have  repeatedly  witnessed  the  good  elTeets 
of  Dr  Looock’s  Wafers.  One  elderly  gentleman 
says  he  and  his  family  have  taken  them  for  years, 
and  always  find  benettt  from  them.  From  nume¬ 
rous  otlier  oases,  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
them  as  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy  for  coughs 
and  chest  complulnts.” 

Sold  by  all  (Irugglsts  at  Is.  I|d.  and  2s.  9d.  per 
box. 
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KICHA'RD  Al^D  JOHN  SLACK, 

IR0NM0N6ERS  TO  HER  MAJESH, 

33  STRAIW,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET H0U8K. 

SLACK'S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  l«  »  coatlnfiT  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’!  -NfOKSL,  a  m«Ul  Mnalgamated,  on 
Chemicai.  Principlea,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
wbitenam  of  SUver,  whieta  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  yeafs*  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  or  A  SERVICE.  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Tories 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Desseri  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 

2  Salt  do. . 

Mustard  do. . 
Egg  do. . 
Gravy  do. . 
Soup  Ladle . 
FUh  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles, 
1  Sugar  Sifter] 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


£  s. 
1  II 
1  0 
1  10 
1  0 
0  12 
0  2 


0  11 
0  2 
0  5 
0  3 
0  2 


s.  d. 
18  0 


10  0 
18  0 
3  0 
1  6 


13  0 
13  0 


£  s.  d. 
2  4 
1  12 
2  4 
1  12 
1  2 
0  4 
0  2 
0  11  o; 

0  9 
0  19 
0  15 
0  5 
0  8 
0  4 
0  3 


79  S 

2- 

M3 


£  s.  d. 
2  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  6 
0  16  6 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 


8  4  oil  2  312  11  613  19  6 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  70s. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25a  to  50a ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Sflver.  ^ 

GOODS  RE  SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK'S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1  st  size.  2nd  size.  .Ird  size. 

1  Dozen  '  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78. 6d. ; 
hip  baths,  fh)m  15a  ;  pen  oaths,  l3s.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  IBs. 

SLACK'S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  pattt^ms  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  18a  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
498. 

QLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anypart  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  If  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Eveiy  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .Ss.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Feudera  10s.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irona  38,  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4$.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85a 
Tea  Urns,  best  I.ondon  Make,  4.58.  to  958. 

Iron  Traj^,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30a 
I’apier  Mach^  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  ....  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK  S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

lO  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  fri'c,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-platea  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
•na 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISET. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  Is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
whmesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  ’’Kinahan's  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

‘Wholesale  D^t,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


OSLER’S  CTtYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMTNGH  AM—Manufactoryantl  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 

TyrOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 
JVJL  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Monraing  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purraascr. 

All  articles 'are  marked  In  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tarilL  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

8.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

baud  . 7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodiee,  ditto,  ditto.. .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  . I  ® 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining .  1  0 

Silk  Facing .  1  104 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covert  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

Making  Gariteldi  .  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice . 6  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  Its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  andussimila- 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  inralids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURIN6 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  reneral  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS'  QUININE 
WINE  arises  fh)m  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sutfi- 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  W’ine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fai  t  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLUMS, 

Obioinal  Makebs, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD.  UPPER  MARSH. 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

LEA  &  PERRilNIS’  SAUCE 

THE  “WOBOESTERSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  fur  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBIXS’  SATJCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  tliroughout 
the  World. 


BOUDAULT’8  PEPSINE  POWDER 

taken  by  dyspepUcs  at  each  meal  (boitl*.  * 
or  one  oum^). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE 
1856,  * 

and  supplied  to  HospiUla  of 

BOUDAULT’8  PCPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  48.  AND  Ss. 
BOLB  JfBDAIi,  PABIB-aXHIBITION,  1867. 
SILVBB  MIDAL,  1868. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  Ia 
aU  others. 


BOUDAULT’8  PEPBfNE  PILLS  AND  LOZENGES,  3a. 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria. 

Paris.  ^ 

A.  and  M.’ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court 
London,  E.C.  * 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 
TyrOSE  MACHINR-This  is  a  simple 

l-v  successful  contrivance  which,  appli^to 
the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft  carti¬ 
lage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  Ul. 
formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any 
one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
10s.  6d.,  sent  carriage  flree.— ALEX.  ROS8,  248 
High  Holborn,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 


^REY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holborn, 
VA  London.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DTE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  Imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect  Price  Ss.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  ana  10a  6d.; 
sent  by  post  for  48, 84,  and  144  stamps.  Alex. 
Ross's  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hairgrower,  3s,  (ML 

O  DANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
O  dient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  Bs.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holborn,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. —  Hair  I^e, 
38.  6d. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 

AFAOT.-^LEX.  ROSS'S  HAIR. 

COLOUR  W ASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  berame  their  oiiginAl 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hairbrush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs.  6d ,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holborn, 
London. 

HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  remedy  in  *  all  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  prematore 
exhaustion,  resulting  horn  over- taxed  or  abused 
eneriHes  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
healtn,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  48.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
158. ;  hj  post  48.  8d.  and  15s.  4d  ;  and  may  be 
had  or  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents.  MrE. 
CLEAVER,  63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  39  Comhill,  London. 


NO 


THING  IMPOSSIBLE- 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  ofierM  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  as.  each  ;  also  5s.,  78.  6d.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order  — 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


eT 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CH  ERR Y  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  sup^ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  dc<»L 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breatn. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London.  ,  ... 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectaoie 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  yc^  hare 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMAtn, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT. 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  ap^ew 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapter  » 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS,  ^ 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  ol  all  other  Chemists  throughont  the  wor 
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printing  decorative  designs 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE*S  PATENT.  ' 

V*  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  thhn  hand 
Architects  painting  or  stencilling.  •  • 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  drc. 
in  t'EATHERSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C., 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

DE  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Tou^rSf  with  that  ra.rvelloua  remedy  diacovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Phvoiciene,  London),  to  whieh  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 

(1 D  Y  N  E  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE  efi^ctually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  cbarm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Fbakcis  CoXTKGHAUf,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne's 
Chlorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  haif-a-down  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  81,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAtmoN.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browns  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  3s.  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  **  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Manufacturer, 

J.  T-  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Russell  street.  Bloomsbury.  London. 


THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

-L  SILVER— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 


01  Jiessrs  kiungton  and  Uo.,  la  bevond  all  doubt 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can 
be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  omamen* 
tally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguinhed 
from  real  silver.  .Fiddle  King's 

'or  Old  Bead  Thread  or 
Pattema  'Silver.  j  Shell. 


,  _  , ,  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  8.  d. 

KTableFks.orSpns.  1  10.2  1.2  2  .2  5  . 
12  Dessert  do.  do.  1  2.1  7  .  1  10  .  1  11  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  .  14  .  .  19  .  l  1  .1  2  . 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated  and  are  In  every 
respect  at  least  equal  to  wnat  other  Houses  are 
***  very  much  higher 

quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

labie  Spoons  and  Forks . £1  28  per  dozen. 

.  his . Tea  Spoons,  lOs. 

Coffee  Sets  from  £3  158  to  £21  Ifs. 
£9  to  £26.  Corner  Dishes  from 
f four.  Biscuit  Boxes, 
and  Liquor  Frames,  Ac.,  at  , 
proMrUonate  prices.  1 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  i 
I'orks,  and  Fish-Eating  Knives, 
hv  Carvers.  All  klncls  of  replating  done 

^  the  patent  process. 

S.  BURTON, 

hr  .nwiJ  IRONMONGER, 


'oras,  ana  Carven 
^  the  patent  proc 

Wai^lia 

.  ’  *  F  U  R  N I 


of  phaT-  j  unnvaned  stocK,  wiin  i^ists 

Dost  frl  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 

W.;*l,  lA,  2,  3,  and 
1  Newman **  ®  Perry’s  place ;  and 

fne  defiver- 

essence  of  beef, 

nutritions.  Of  all 
Whoksale  at  8  and  9 


RUPTURES— BY  ROTAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

-TTrHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

VV  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
I  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
:  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
;  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
suppliedfby  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  a^PATENT 
I  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
!  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

j  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inenes  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  21a,  266.  6d.,  and 
218.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  6d.,  428.,  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

XpLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Xli  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6(L, 
7a  6d.,  lOs.,  and  lOs.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  pHce  la  ;  in  cloth,  2a. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

Papers  Repbintbd  pbom  *  The-Examutek.*' 
ooni«:Nts  : 

The  Female  Franchise;  Women’s  Electoral 
Disabilities ;  “  The  Woman  Question  ;  ”  The 
Viee  of  Contentment ;  Women  and  War ;  Women 
and’ Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of 
Promise;  The  Novel-Reading  Disease;  Rising 
in  Life ;  The  Education  of  Women ;  Mothers 
Wronga 

R.  H.  LAPHAH,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand.  ' 
MR  NEWBY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
TVIEXICO  under  MAXIMILIAN. 

Lva  By  Capt.  J.  KENDALL.  1  voL,  price  12t. 
NEW  NOVELS. 

FIRM  in  the  STRUGGLE.  By  Emjca 
PICKERING,  Author  of  ‘Fbrsaking  all 
Others.’  3  vols. 

ROBERT  BLAKE  Of  RINGWOOD.  Svola 
STOLEN  WATERS.  By  Mrs  Maokenko- 
DANIEL8. 

The  ALVAREDA  FAMILY.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  of  Feman  Caballero.  By 
Viscount  POLLINGTON.  [Next  week. 
THROUGH  ALL  ILLS.  By  the  Author 
of  *  Fenaore  Grange.*  In  2  vols.,  price  21a 

Just  published,  in  square  18mo,  price  Is.,  cloth, 

Harmony  of  international 

RELATIONS.  By  a  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
PRIEST,  Author  of  *  Harmony  in  Religion.* 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.^ 
Paternoster  row. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S 

NEW  STORY, 

THE  GOLDEN  LION  OF 
GBANDFERE, 

Is  commenced  in  GOOD  WORDS  for  January. 

CHARLES  KprOSLET’S 

NBTW  WORK  ON 

TOWN.  GEOLOGY, 

Is  begun  in  GOOD  WORDS  for  January. 

Mrs  OLIPHANT  S 

NEW  STORY  IS  BEGUN  IN 

GOOD  WORDS. 


.  TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  nopy ;  or  Ss.  annaally, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
-Li  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST; 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  6to.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  iOto  20  per  oenL 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 

rpHE  THANKSGIVING  DAY.— 

X  GOD  BLESS  THE  PRINCE  of  WALES 
(the  new  National  Song.)  Composed  by  BRIN- 
LEY  RICHARDS.  48. ;  piano  solo  and  duet,  4s. 


London :  Published  only  by  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

IV/rUSIC.— CATALOGUE  of  RARE 
lYX  and  CURIOUS  WORKS,  at  much  re¬ 
duced  prices  (gratis  and  postage  free).  Apply  to 
Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington  street. 

SACRED  VOCAL  MUSIC  for 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS,  intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  families.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  GBO.  F.  WEST.  In  two  books 
(nine  hymns  in  each  book),  is.  each  book ;  ires 
by  post  at  half  price, 

THE  HOLY  FAMILY.  Sacred  Melodies. 
Arranged  byTY.  H.  CALCOTT  for  the  piano¬ 
forte.  Solos,  complete  in  twelve  bo<^,  5s.  each ; 
duets,  6s.  each ;  aa  lib.  aocompanlments  for  flute, 
violin,  and  violoncello,  Is.  each.  Each  book  free 
at  half  price  in  stamps. 

LOW  AT  THY  FEET:  (Rea),  Sacred  Song. 
By  Miss  M.  LINDSAY.  8s.  **ThUl8  a  model  of 
a  sacred  song.  Words  and  Music  are  alike  simple 
and  expressive,  and  should  be  generally  known . 
Those  who  have  not  got  it  already  should  get  it.’* 
—Vide  the  Scotsman. 

ALONE :  Sacred  Song.  By  Miss  M.  LINDSA  Y. 
8s.  **  There  is  great  simplicity  and  sweetness  in 
this  song.  It  is  within  easy  oompass,  and  the 

■  at  the  8) 


this  song.  It  is  within  easy  oompass,  ana  tne 
accompaniment  is  skilful  and  at  the  same  time 
easy.”— Vide  the  Scotsman. 

London:  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO.,  New  Burlington  street. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  itreet 


Shortljr  will  be  publiihed,  in  Two  Vols.,  poet  8ro, 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


A  NOVEL  WITH  TWO  HEROES 

BY  ELLIOTT  GRAEME, 


Anthor  of  *  Beethoren :  A  Memoir. 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.  sIo 
“  A  lireljr,  interesting,  and  altoirethW'n«  i 
iKwk  on  Switierland.  ft  is  full  of%u?bK 
formation  on  social,  poUtical,  and  eocled^til^’i 
questions,  and,  like  aU  Mr  Dixon’s  books  IM. 
eminently  readable. ’’-Daily  News.  ^ 

“Wc  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  mywi 
literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant,  noSi 
and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the 
zers.  The  composition  of  the  book  is  in  the 
best  style. ’’—Post. 

“  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr  Di*o» 
has  never  painted  with  more  force  anrl  truth 
His  descriptions  are  accurate,  imparti.il  and 
clear.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  book  ” 
—Standard. 

”  A  most  interesting  and  useful  work ;  espeeiallv 
well-timed  when  the  questions  of  military  onranf 
sation  and  primary  education  occupy  so  lar»e  a 
share  of  publle  attention.  There  is  that  hapny 
fusion  of  the  picturesque  and  the  practical  in  fir 
Dixon’s  works  which  gives  espeeUnw  to  the  pre- 


CHARLES  GRIFFIN  and  COMPANY,  10  Stationers'-hnll  conrt,  London. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  beat  pa3ring  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Heports.  Dividends,  fcc.  ke.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Fore^  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

MESSKS  SHARP. and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSHBP  1852. 

B.vkkbrs:  London  and  Wnstminstm,  Lothburt,  London,  E.O. 


Immediately,  in  demy  8vo,  with  45  Hlustrations, 

New  homes*  for  the  OLD 

COUNTRY.  Threa  Years’  Experience  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  By  GEORGE 
S.  BADEN-POWELL.  .  ' 

RICHARD  BENtLeY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street.  ,**  '  -  •  •  * 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  TENTH  EDITION  IS  READY 
THIS  DAT  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  OHAELES 
DICKENS, 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

VoL.  I.  1812-18i2. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustra- 


In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  • 

JOURNALS  and  LETTERS  of  Sir 
GEORGE  JACKSON.  K.C.B.  From  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  to  the  Battle  of  Taluvera. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 
lington  street.' 


MR  WILKIE  COLLINS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

At  all  Libraries,  in  3  vols  ,  crown  8vo, 

POOR  MISS  FINCH.  By 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

RICJIABD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


Mobley. 


VOLTAIBE.  Bji 

Demy  8vo,  price  148. 


The  HIGHLANDS  of  CENTRAL 

INDIA.  By  the  late  Captain  FORSYTH. 
Demy  8vo,  with  a  Map  and  Coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions,  18s. 


In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  14s., . 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLES.  By 'the 

EARL  and  the  DOCTOR. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  Publishers 
in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 


ROSSEL’S  POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS 

Translated  from  the  French. 

[In  a  few  days. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

ASTON  KOVAL.  By  the  Anthor  of 

*  St  OiiAVE’s.’  BtoIs. 

BRUNA’S  REVENGE.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Caste,’  &c.  .3  vols. 

“  '  Bruna's  Revenge  ’  is  sparkling  and  brl|d>t 
The  plot  is  exciting  and  well  carried  out"— 
Messenger. 

A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HERSELP. 

Br  J.  C.  JBAFFBKSON.  3  toU 
“  Mr  Jeaffreson's  powerfully  written  and  ex¬ 
citing  tale  possesses  several  claims  to  public 
attention.  His  narrative  never  flags  We  read 
this  novel Ihrough  without  a  pause.’ —Athenxua. 

“  A  delightful  and  exciting  story.  The  intereit 
intensifles  with  every  page  until  it  becomes  quite 
absorbing.”— Post. 

‘‘  A  very  interesting  story,  with  a  thoroagWy 
original  plot.”— Graphic. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.  By  Kn 

EVANS  BELL.  3  vols. 

”  The  story  is  gracefully  told,  and  will  be  read 
with  pleasure.”— A thenieum.  ^  „ 

“  Tnis  decidedly  clever  story  is  full  of  interest. 
—Post. 

WILFRID  CUMBERMBDE  Bf 

GEORGE  MACDONALD.  LL.D.  3  rob. 

"  ‘  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  ’  is  ex  trcmelr  origin^ 
clever,  and  Interesting.  Besides  the  " 

drawing  character,  Mr  MacDonald  has  a  nonder- 
ful  gift  of  word  painting.” — Athenaum. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Anthor  of 

‘John  H.vlifax.’  2  vols. 

“A  powerful  novel  of  domestic  life.”— 
News. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FEIE5B- 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  3volA  ^  . 

“  This  story  is  full  of  interest.”— Tablet 


PICTURES  of  OLD  ROME. 

FRANCES  ELLIOT.  New  Edition 
I  vol.,  price  6s. 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON 
-  EDUCATION.  - 

Combining  the  utmost  available  cheapness,  the 
price  being  only  3s.  6d.  for  307  pagos.  fnap.  8vo, 
small  pica,  with  the  most  exhaustive 


The  DIARY  of  an  IDLE  WOMAN 

in  ITALY.  By  FRANCES  ELLIOT.  New 
Edition  In  I  vol.,  price  6a. 

From  the  ‘Times.* 

Mrs  Elliot  knows  Italy  and  the  Italians  as 
ii'W  Englishmen  know  or  have  known  them. 
Her  book  is  written  as  few  women  could  write  it.” 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL.  193  Piccadilly. 


possible  treatment 


THE  SCHOOL  &  THE  WORLD. 

‘  The  Examiner,* '  Reynolds’s  Newspaper,’  and 
*  The  Bookseller,'  are  agreed  that  ”  there  is  much 
good  sense,  many  sensible  remarks,  much  to  com¬ 
mend  in  it.” 

“.Very  bold  and  worth  consideration.”— Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Circular. 

“The  production  of  an  earnest,  thoughtful 
man.  .  .  .  May  be  rend  with  profit  even 

though  we  may  not  precisely  agree  with  him.” — 
The  Literary  World. 

“  This  remarkable  work.  ”  —  Educational 
Reporter. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO/ 


MIDDLEMARCH 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


This  day  is  published, 

BOOK  II:— OLD  AND  YOUNG, 

Price  5s. 


A  NEW  AND  POWERFUL  ROMANCE 
IN  THE  STYLE  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTTS  FAMOUS  FICTIONS.  - 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  price  5s., 

BOOK  I.— MISS  BROOKK 


This  day  at  all  Libraries,  3  vols,  £1  11s.  6d 

^ARY  HOLLIS:  A  Romance 


****  Priuting-oflSw,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  In  the  Parish  of  St  James, 
February  io"w2.  ^  ^  ubllshed  by  RoHehick  Harding  Lapham,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  la  the  afores 


